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IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


JACOBS 


Reinforced “Verybest” Lug Strap 


The Jacobs Reinforced “Verybest’’ Lug Strap is sub- 
stantially reinforced where the wear and stress develop, 
namely, slots, sides, and bend. That is why we can guar- 
antee these lug straps to wear twice as long as any other type 

of fabric or leather lug strap. 
Let us arrange a test of these lug straps on your looms. 
All the leading supply houses in the country carry 
them in stock. 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, COND. 
Established 1869 
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A PROGRESSIVE NATION Decides 


EESONA 


uv. 4. Par. 


October 19, 1933 


Ae — gd EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


HE UNITED STATES of America 
is back at work. Industry is adjust- 
ing itselfto new conditions. Difficulties 
of misunderstanding and barriers of sus- 
picion are being swept away as business 
tempo is quickened on a broader front. 

Readjustment of manufacturing oper- 
ations to meet the exacting requirements 
of the markets of today, involves the 
tactical disposition of economic and 
productive resources along lines that 
allow no lost motion, no waste of 
material and give assurance that high 
standards of quality will be maintained. 

In the manufacture of textiles, the 
handling of materials assumes greater 
importance as conditions of manufacture 
become more closely circumscribed. 
W here transfer operationsare indicated, 
Universal Winding Machines will de- 
velop economies of notable proportions 
and contribute to the quality of product. 
As a marketing unit for yarns, ribbon, 
cordage and other similar materials, 
Universal Winding Machines produce 
a package that is Sakis to withstand 
commercial handling, flexible in appli- 
cation to subsequent deliv. 
ers freely at high speed, gives maxi- 
mum material in compact H orm, and is 
economical to produce. 

Experience gained through constant 
contact with developments in the textile 
industry throughout the world is at your 
command for solution of your winding 
problems. As the only manufacturer that 
produces a complete line of oe 
machinery for transfer operations in mill 
practise, and for preparing the finished 
product for the market, we welcome an 
opportunity to cooperate with you in 
aligning facilities with 
the practical demands of the new day. 


405 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 
New York BOSTON Philadelphia 


Providence Charlotte 
Utica Atlanta 


118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. Ore eo 
0 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. 
UNDER AOT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 
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“TRIED ano TRUE!” 


A commonplace old phrase, but applied only to the proven friend or product. 
It is synonymous with quality and excellence. There is more than a coincidence 
in the fact that at a recent sale of used textile machinery WHITIN Cards, Roving 
Frames, Twisters and Spinning Frames were purchased at from two to four times 
the prices paid for similar machines of competitive makes. The reasons were 
built into the machines themselves. 


“For Services Rendered", WHITIN products have always been outstanding in the 
industry. There will be no lowering of our standards, which are the results of 
advanced design and honest workmanship, the culmination of over a century 
of service to the trade. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Charlotte, N. C. Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. Atlanta, G@ 
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Here is a Shuttle Designed to Cure 
All Known Faults of Spring End 
Spring That Can’t Get Loose 
Always Holds the Bobbin 
the Proper Position 
More Trouble 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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Limitation of Productive Equipment is 
Essential Part of Cotton-lextile Code ° 


BY B. B. GOSSETT* 


HEN the cotton textile code was approved by the 

President it contained a significant clause with 

respect to the installation of additional produc- 
tive machinery for cotton manufacturing. Unlike most 
sections of the Code this clause originally was not man- 
datory. In order to make it effective, and have it possess 
the same force as other sections of the Code, it was pro- 
vided that initial steps should be taken by the Code au- 
thority of our industry. The necessary initiative has 
now been exercised and a recommendation of the Code 


B. B. GOSSETT 


authority to the Administrator of the National Recovery 


Act, imposing certain restrictions on the installation qt 


additional spindles and looms, has now been approved. ' 


The Institute furnished all mills subject to the cotton 
textile code with a copy of this recommendation on Sep- 
tember 15th and on October 2nd formal notice was mailed 
all mills advising that the recommendation had been ap- 
proved by the Administrator as of October Ist. There- 

*Mr. Gossett is Chairman of the Plant Extension Committee of 
the Cotton-Textile Industry Committee and also a member of the 
latter committee. His remarks on control of plant extension were 


made at the Annual Meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute in 
New York on October 18th. 


fore, the cotton textile code, in its present form, provides 
for the registration of all looms and spindles in place in 
cotton mills. It also requires that before additional looms 
and spindles can be installed, except for replacement or 
balancing purposes, that application must be made to the 
Administrator for a certificate authorizing such installa- 
tion. 


While it is not news, I may remind you in passing that 
for many years there have been more spindles and looms 
in the industry than could be profitably employed. The 
number of spindles idle last year and the early part of 
this year amounted to 26.3 per cent of the total spindles 
in place, or a monthly average of over eight million idle 
spindles. Within the past five years there have at times 
been as many as twelve million idle spindles. 

In the formulation of the cotton textile code it was 
anticipated that many of these idle spindles would resume 
operation and give employment to many thousands of 
workers. These anticipations have been realized, employ- 
ment under the code having increased to a very pro- 
nounced extent. Reports show that the number of em- 
ployees now on mill payrolls is 140,000 in excess of last 
March. Nevertheless there are still many idle spindles. 
For instance, the latest figures from the Bureau of Census 
show that 4,900,000 spindles did not run at any time 
during the month of August. 


In view of these facts, it is at-once obvious that there 
is no need for expanding the industry’s equipment in order 
to compensate for the reduction in the work week and the 
limitation of the running time of productive machinery to 
80 hours, both of which are mandatory under the code. 
In imposing the limitation of 80 hours per week on pro- 
ductive machinery the National Recovery Administration 
recognized a deep-seated problem in our industry. It 
recognized that there is more equipment in existence than 
can be operated profitably. It realized that absence of 
any restriction under the code would leave the industry 
in the same chaotic condition (or even worse) that has 
existed for a number of years prior to the code. Nat- 
ural impulses must be reckoned with. Any tendency of 
mills located in low-cost areas, or mills that had hitherto 
run two or more shifts to compensate for code restrictions 
by the purchase of additional machinery, should be ef- 
fectively curbed. If the code placed no hindrance upon 
such installations it is easy to see that one of the most 
beneficial effects that the industry has anticipated from 
the cotton textile code would be nullified. Indeed, in 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Test Methods For Cotton Yarns 


latest publication, recommends the following meth- 
ods for yarn testing, the recommendations being 
prepared by Committee D-13 on Textile Materials: 
MeEtTHops OF TESTING 
Strength 


Two test methods are given, the skein test for single 
yarn and the single strand test for single and plied yarns. 
A Preferred and Alternative Method for each test is given. 
The Alternative Method can be used where routine testing 
is done on a large scale. The Preferred Method should 
always be used in case of dispute. 


. American Society for Testing Materials, in its 


STRENGTH, SINGLE YARN, SKEIN PREFERRED 


Skein Test (Preferred Method)—A standard skein 
(120 yd.) shall be broken after conditioning of tubes or 
bobbins selected for test for 12 hours or of skeins for at 
least 3 hours in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative 
humidity, 70° F. (21° C.) An automatic power yarn 
tester of inclination balance type, the maximum capacity 
of which shall be determined in accordance with a table 
of machine specifications, shall be used. The drums of 
the testing machine shall consist of cylindrical spools not 
less than one inch in diameter and not less than one inch 
in width, so supported that at least one shall turn freely 
upon its axis. The speed of the pulling jaw shall be 12 
in. per minute. Any yarn reel having a 1'2-yd. perimeter 
may be used in preparing the skeins. For filling-wound 
yarns or yarns on cones, where the yarn is drawn from 
the top, a speed of 100 to 300 r.p.m. of reel shall be used. 
For warp-wound yarns or yarn on parallel tubes where the 
yarn is drawn from the side, a speed of 20 to 30 r.p.m. of 
reel shall be used. On reels that have only one, pigtail 
guide, the tension shall be applied by making one full 
wrap of the yarn around the guide. On reels using two 
or more guides, the yarn shall pass straight through the 
guides onto the reel, the angles of the guides supplying 
the necessary tension. Judgment must be used in regard 
to the amount of tension required on yarns having little 
or a large amount of twist. Three tests from each of four 
bobbins from every case of yarn shall be made. 


Strength Yarn on Beams (Skein Test for Yarn on 
Beams )—Yarn received on beams shall be given the skein 
test and skeins shall be prepared in the following man- 
ner: Place the beam containing the yarn to be tested on 
two bearings sufficiently high from the floor so that the 
beam can be turned easily. Directly in front of the beam 
and at least 15 ft. from the beam, a small table shall be 
placed, the top of which will be approximately the same 
height as the top of the beam of yarn. On this table a 
standard yarn reel shall be placed directly in front of the 
beam. A small crank arm shall be attached to one end 
of the beam shaft. Four ends of yarn, taken from the 
beam, shall be attached to the yarn reel in the regular 
manner, such as is done when testing yarn from bobbins. 
One operative shall turn the beam slowly in the proper 
direction so that the yarn will unwind, and the second 
operative shall turn the reel fast enough to take up the 
yarn as it comes off the beam. This operation shall be 
continued until 120 yd. or the desired length for testing 
has been taken from the beam. The four skeins shall 
then be taken from the reel and tested in the regular 
manner. If it should be necessary to test more ends, the 
same method of testing shall be followed. 


Norte.—In using these beams after these ends have been taken 
off, a set of spools containing the same kind of yarn as is on the 


6 


beam can be placed in behind the beam on a small creel, to fill out 
the number of ends that have been used for testing. When the 
ends come up on the beams that have been used for testing, the 
auxiliary spools in back of the beams can be broken out. 

Single Strand Test (Preferred Method )—Single strands 
shall be broken after conditioning the tubes or bobbins 
for 12 hours in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative 
humidity, 70° F. (21° C.) A single strand tester of 
proper capacity with the jaws set 10 in. between grips 
and having a speed of pulling jaw of 12 in. per minute 
shall be used. The average of 4 breaks from each of 10 
bobbins shall be the average strength. 


STRENGTH, Pirep YARNS, SINGLE STRAND PREFERRED 


Plied Yarns (Preferred Method )—-Plied yarns, except 
standard tire cord, shall be subjected to the single strand 
break after conditioning for 12 hours on spools or tubes 
selected for test, in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative 
humidity and 70° F. (21° C.) A single strand tester of 
proper capacity with the jaws set 10 in. between grips and 
having a speed of pulling jaw of 12 in. per minute shall be 
used. The average of 4 breaks from each of 10 spools or 
tubes shall be reported as the average strength. 


STRENGTH ALL YARNS, ALTERNATIVE MeTHOD 


Skein and Single Strand (Alternate Method )—Skeins 
or single strands of yarn either single or plied, prepared 
in accordance with foregoing instructions, shall be broken 
under natural humidity conditions at time of test. The 
results thus obtained shall be reduced to a common basis 
of standard moisture regain equal to 7 per cent of the 
bone-dry weight. 


MorsturRE REGAIN DETERMINATION 


To determine moisture regain present in samples, the 
several skeins shall be weighed collectively, immediately 
after testing, under natural moisture conditions which 
obtain at the time of test. The skeins shall then be 
placed in the basket of an oven at a temperature of 105 
to 110° C. (221 to 230° F.) and dried to constant weight. 
The moisture regain is then computed as the percentage 
of the dry weight. 


CORRECTION TO STANDARD REGAIN 


(a) The following formula shall then be applied, 
based on the assumption that the standard moisture re- 
gain of cotton yarns is 7 per cent of the dry weight, that 
the actual percentage regain is between the limits of 3 
and 7 per cent of the dry weight and that for 1 per cent 
of moisture regain there is an increase of 6 per cent in the 
tensile strength of the yarn. 


(Tensile strength from machine 


Tensile strength corrected reading) xX 142 


to standard moisture regain 100 + (6 X actual percentage 

regain.) 

Example -—With a skein of yarn broken under natural condi- 
tions showing a tensile strength of 120 Ib. as read from the 
machine dial, and which by weighing before and after drying the 
skein was found to contain a moisture regain equal to 5 per cent 
of the bone-dry weight, the tensile strength corrected to a common 
basis of 7 per cent moisture regain would be: 


120 x 142 


== 138 


Corrected tensile strength — 
100 + (6 X 5) 


(b) Moisture regain tests shall be made periodically 
during the hours of testing as the natural humidity con- 
ditions are found to vary. 
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STRENGTH CORRECTION TO SIZE 


The average tensile strength shall be corrected to the 
specified size as determined in accordance with Sections 
14, 15 and 16, by the following formula: 

Actual avg. size 
Corrected tensile strength—Actual avg. strength x 
Specified size 


SIZE OR YARN NUMBER 


S1zE OF SINGLE YARNS, PREFERRED MeTHOD 
The size of all standard skeins used in the skein 
strength test described in Section 6 shall be determined 
immediately after being broken. In case the single strand 
test is made, the standard skein shall be repared for the 
size determination at the time of the break and the size 
determined immediately. The size of 60-yd. bundles pre- 
pared from beams as described in Section 7 shall be de- 
termined as soon as possible after conditioning and one 
test from each beam shall be reported as the averaseg 
size. The balance to be used in this test shall be accurate 
to 0.25 per cent of the standard size of the yarn. When 
the balance does not indicate the size directly, the yarn 

number of size may be calculated from the formula: 


Length in yards of 7000 (grs. in 1 Ib.) 
single yarn x 


Yarn number or size— 


840 (yards of No. 1 
Weight in grains cotton yarn per Ib.) 


Size oF Pirep YARNS, PREFERRED METHOD 


In determining the size of plied yarns, the skein shall 
be prepared in accordance with Table |, and the size shall 


Taste I. 
Equivalent Yds.for Conversion Number of Tests Per 
Singles Size Test Formula Case of Yarn 
Size 
20’s and above 60 ——=Plysize pang spools 
or tu 
Size 
: or tu 
Size 
Below 3’s 12 ———Ply size spools 
10 


be determined after conditioning of tubes or spools se- 
lected for test for 12 hours or of skeins for at least 3 
hours, in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative humidity, 
and 70° (21° C.) Any yarn reel having a 1%4-yd. peri- 
meter may be used in preparing the skeins. For filling- 
wound yarns or yarn on cones, a speed of 100 to 300 
r.p.m. of reel shall be used. For warp-wound yarns or 
yarn on parallel tubes, a speed of 20 to 30 r. p.m. of reel 
shal be used. On reels that have only one pigtail guide, 
the tension shall be applied by making one full wrap of 
the yarn around the guide. On reels using two or more 
guides, the yarn shall pass straight through the guides 
onto the reel, the angles of the guides supplying the nec- 
essary tension. 
SizE oF ALL YARNS, ALTERNATE METHOD 


All yarns used in the alternative method of testing for 
strength (Section 10) shall be sized under natural hu- 
midity conditions at the time of test. Plied yarns shall be 
prepared in skeins in accordance with Table I. The 
moisture regain shall then be determined as specified in 
Section 11, and results corrected to a common basis of 
Standard moisture regain equal to 7 per cent of the bone- 
dry weight by means of the formula: 


Size (100-+-actual percent- 


Size corrected to standard moisture age regain) 


regain 107 
The average of these tests shall be the average size of 
case, bale, ball chain or beam warp of yarn. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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In a nut-shell, it is—as far as loom harness 
equipment is concerned—the obtaining of the 
most productive item at the lowest cost. 


But the productivity of an article cannot be 
gauged or measured in its unused condition. 
Salesman’s talk is cheap. 
The article must be used and tested—not for a 
few days or weeks—but year after year under 
every conceivable condition. 
It must cut down operating costs. 
It must produce perfect fabrics. 
It must reduce handling. 
Two heddles may look alike, but the finish or 
the shape of the eye of one will differentiate 
between an inferior or an advantageous buy, 


because one will increase production and 
eliminate the seconds, while the other will give 


the ordinary results. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., with two large modern 
plants located in Philadelphia, Pa. and Green- 
ville, S. C., has been serving the successful 
mills for over a generation because they supply 
more than merely good merchandise. 


Buy 


UYERS Column 


What Constitutes 
‘A Good 
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ThE Price of a 
DETROIT STOKER 


of a Detroit Stoker in a year 1 
or so—by doing without the stoker. 


the 


Or you can install Detroit Stokers and 

use less expensive grades of coal in smaller 
quantities, producing the same amount of 
steam, and earning back the investment on 
the stokers in savings effected. 


A type and size for every service. Write for 
Bulletin, “‘Economical Steam Generation in 
the South.” 


DETROIT STOKER CoO. 


Sales Offices and Engineering De- 
partment—General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Works at Monroe, Michigan. 
District Offices in Princi- 
pal Cities 
Atlanta Office: 
Wm. W. Moore, 
Dist. Mgr., 180 
Westminster 
Drive, N. E. 


- ANY USER 
WILL ‘TELL YOU 


Today more than ever 
—Logemann balers pay. 
Their faster working speed 
reduces time and labor 
charges. Their greater 
baling strength and den- 
ser bales cuts handling 
work and shipping costs. 
And their lowered con- 
sumption of power lessens 
the cost of operation. 


Well worth your con- 
Model 14 M. P., especially sideration are these money 
designed for baling textile ving factors. Why not 
finished goods. : 

weigh them in your plant? 
Ask our nearby representative to call and let him 
point out how a Logemann press will earn its way 
for you. Write. 


A. L. TAYLOR 
OXFORD, N. C. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


3150 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Cotton Control 


Cotton is a world crop. Between 40 and 48 per cent is 


_ produced outside of the United States. If we don’t grow 


it, other countries will. Present indications are that cot- 
ton production in foreign countries for 1933-34 will be 
somewhat larger than last season. Foreign cotton acre- 
age was increased and production costs were less. We 
reduced acreage in an effort to reduce production. Can 
we be assured of world co-operation in the movement to 
drastically curtail acreage next year? 

If successful, the efforts now being made to reduce the 


_ area planted to cotton in this country next season to 25,- 


000,000 acres would mean a crop of probably 8,600,000 


bales, the smallest American cotton crop in a decade 
under normal growing conditions. With a carryover of 


world cotton this season approximately 11,600,000 bales 


_ which is about 1,500,000 bales less than last year, reserves 


5,000,000 bales. 


are still far above normal end-season stocks of around 
Is the United States alone to carry the 


| burden of acreage curtailment? 


There has been an increase in world consumption of 
American cotton under recent low prices with exports for 
August the largest on record. The combined domestic 
consumption in August and export figures gave the larg- 
est disappearance of American cotton in history for that 
month, more than 1,119,000 bales. Extreme caution is 
necessary that we do not carry our acreage curtailment 
plans too far without securing adequate co-operation of 
foreign cotton growing countries to proportionately re- 
duce acreage. Can such a co-operative agreement be se- 
cured ? 

In view of the fact that more than half of American 
cotton is sold abroad to drastically reduce our production 
without some understanding with foreign growers is likely 
to leave American growers in a more difficult position 
than they are in now. Foreign cotton area always in- 
creases when the price of the American staple remains at 
a high level for any length of time. We cannot afford to 
have cotton follow the course of rubber when due to the 
attempted restriction of rubber growing prices were forced 
abnormally high, and other countries began to increase 
their rubber production until the older rubber growing 
regions saw their supposed monopoly pass into other 
hands. 

Much progress has been made in growing cotton in 
foreign countries, although most of it in quality and 
length of staple is not comparable to American cotton. 
Better quality American staple has so far helped us to 
maintain our competitive place and we have continued to 
furnish between 50 and 60 per cent of the world’s raw 
cotton requirements. For this reason any further plan 
for the curtailment of American cotton acreage should 
carry with it the grower’s guarantee that in so far as he is 
able he will grow better and longer staple cotton. 

On the basis of grade and staple analyses, marked im- 
provement in American cotton has been made in the past 
four years. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics says 
that 20 per cent of the 1929 crop was found to be shorter 
than 7% inch in length of staple but only 6 per cent of the 
1932 crop was found to be shorter than 7% inch. Un- 
doubtedly the increase in quality of American cotton 
benefited American growers at a time when world stocks 
have been excessive. And undoubtedly the large quantity 
of short staple cotton on hand has helped to depress world 
prices. We suggest that the extra short staple, inferior 
and unspinnable cotton now included in the total carry- 
over figures be segregated and let us get at the real facts 
as to how much better quality staple is available-—Man- 
ufacturers Record. 
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" i | wr waste space and increase costs by installing a line switch 

— and a magnetic starter separately ? G-E combination magnetic 
switches now combine these two devices in one compact unit. 
They're very easy to install — just mount near the motor, bring in the 
leads through the convenient conduit outlets, and the job is done. 
The combination is completely wired. 


G-E combination magnetic switches are safe; with the cover open, 
the circuit cannot be closed. With the circuit closed, the cover cannot 


A M A G N E T | a be opened. Consider these two important safety factors. 

S TA RT F R A N D In order that you may quickly and easily check the motor current at 
any time, these switches are so designed that they may be provided 

A LI N FE SW | tC: tH with convenient test jacks. 


ALL UNDER ONE Write for a copy of our bulletin GEA-1587, which describes and 


illustrates these money-saving switches. Address the nearest G-E 
COVER office, or General Electric, Dept. 68-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL 


301-142 


ELECTRIC 


INSTALLATION COST 
; use G-E Combination Magnetic Switches 
% 
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STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


The beaches of France are attractively 
decorated these days with pretty girls in 
shorts for such is the climate of that de- 
lectable country that somewhere in it, it is 
always summer. The shorts are made of 
cotton, of course, and cleverly seamed and 
pressed to give grace to the figure. Most 
frequently they are white with a girdle or 
shoulder knot, or both, made of blue and 
white or red and white foulard. Red, 
white and blue is still the favored color 
scheme for beach clothes in France—Lan- 
vin’s pale blue is outstanding for spectator 
sports clothes, and her pale pink is ultra 
style. Vionnet’s burnt orange is a new 
sports shade which is very promising for 
Palm Beach and next spring in this coun- 


try. 
The Short of It 


But to get back to the French vogue for 
shorts. Cotton manufacturers in preparing 
their lines for the coming season should 
keep in mind the requirements of this type 


of garment. While Frenchwomen are par- 


Dots are cleverly used in the new prints 


10 


~ 


Stripes and crossbars for lingerie trimmings and children’s wear 


tial to plain fabrics for their shorts, it is 
by no means certain that young America 
will follow suit—so look to your stripes, 
straight and diagonal, your little checks 
and fine mixtures—you will have need of 
them ! 


Crisp cottons of all kinds can count 
upon French indorsement. Asked what he 
was concentrating upon for spring, the 
head of a great French fabric house said— 
“Fancy organdies!” This is a logical de- 
velopment, since crisp fabrics such as taf- 
fetas, faille and slipper satin were much to 
the fore in the winter openings of the Paris 
dressmakers. 


Plaids—Stripes—Dots 


Never in all the history of fashion have 
more paids been worn than were seen in 
France during the past season—and Lyons 
is going right on making them—gay plaids 
in such color combinations as red, sapphire 
blue and bright green—orange, jade and 
bbrown—and, of course, the bright red, 
white and blue beloved of the French. 
From Biarritz comes the news that stripes 
and dots are also being used for beach 
clothes. Striped blouses, for instance, with 
plain pajamas and dotted blouses with 
plain cotton and linen sports suits. 


Blouses to the Fore 


Every woman is going to have a lot of 
pretty cotton blouses this spring—so don’t 
neglect blouse patterns in prints and woven 
designs. This means foulard effects and the 
kind of designs one sees on printed silks. 
And don’t think you can follow the silk 
people—the day is passed when the thing 
which was smart on silks this year is good 


enough for cottons next season. Cottons 
are now high style and if you should forget 
it, the public will not. 


Chinese Designs 


Much has been said and written upon the 
Chines influence. The writer of this article 
has just returned from Paris where she saw 
exactly what that style center has done 
along these lines. The Chinese idea there 
was most strongly evidenced in the sil- 
houette, the colors, and the kinds of fabrics 
used. Chinese patterns, with the exception 
of a few cire satins printed with Chinese 
motifs in gold or silver, were to be seen 
only in embroideries. This does not mean 
that Chinese patterns may not be good in 
prints in this country—but the idea should 
be handled with the greatest discretion. 
Very, very simple Chinese effects are chic 
and charming—elaborate Oriental designs 
are in the worst sort of taste except when 
confined to extremely limited usage—so 
don't make a lot of them to feel bad about. 


That Which Glitters 


Materials in which metal is introduced 
were one of the outstanding successes of 
the winter collections in Paris. The gold 
and silver was introduced in most cases 
with the greatest discretion so that the fab- 
rics were quite suitable for day and even 
street wear. One fabric used by many of 
the houses was a wool with tiny metal pin 
dots widely spaced all over its surface. 
This was used for suits and coats as well as 
dresses. The dots were woven in the 
French fabric—but cotton may be printed 
most successfully with metal. It’s an idea 
worth thinking about! 
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Would Amend Textile Code to Include 
Finishing, Thread and Mercerizing 


Operations 


T a hearing before NRA in Washington, George A. 

Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 

urged that the Cotton-Textile Code be amended to 
include the operations of thread manufacture, merceriz- 
ing and finishing. In part Mr. Sloan said: 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE CoTTON AND Rayon CopeEs 


It has not been and is not the policy of the committee 
which was constituted the Code Authority for the indus- 
try to seek to extend the boundaries of the code to those 
branches of the industry which logically would fall within 
it unless those branches themselves felt that such consoli- 
dation was desirable. 


Certain of these branches set out to propose their own 
separate codes. Seventy per cent of woven rayon is man- 
ufactured in cotton mills, but the rayon weavers in the 
first instance proposed a separate code. This branch of 
the business, however, was so interwoven with the cotton 
business, looms being used interchangeably for these 
products, that after a hearing had been had on the sep- 
arate code, in which the importance of the same machine 
hour limitation and the same wage minimum had been 
developed, the President by executive order amended the 
definition of the industry so as to include the weaving of 
rayon. 

At the same time, in making that amendment, it was 
recognized that there was a problem of overlapping in 
that rayon was also woven in silk mills and that the same 
reasons of convenience which made it important that the 
weaving of rayon in cotton mills be carried on under the 
same code provisions as the weaving of cotton might 
make it desirable that the weaving of rayon in silk mills 
be carried on under the provisions of the silk code. Ac- 
cordingly, it was provided in the executive order that silk 
mills which were engaged in weaving rayon might elect 
not to come under this consolidated code, and the silk 
mills having rayon weaving operations have for the most 
part elected to withdraw those rayon operations from the 
operations of this code, and the problem of overlapping 


was thus effectively solved by the Recovery Administra- 
tion, 


CoTTON AND RAYON FINISHING 


Almost immediately after the adoption of our code, 
consideration was given by the finishers to the formula- 
tion of a separate code applicable to the finishing opera- 
tions and an executive order was obtained applying to the 
finishing end of the industry the basic provisions of the 
cotton code with a slight modification as to minimum 
wage. Consideration of the problem, however, led to the 
conclusion that the same line of reasoning which had re- 
sulted in the consolidation of rayon and cotton weaving 
indicated that the cotton and rayon finishing operations 
ought not to be segregated from the fundamental rayon 
and cotton weaving part of the industry. Mills weaving 
cotton and rayon, or cotton alone, and finishing their own 
products, are so numerous, and their finishing operations 
so Closely interwoven with the other operations of these 
plants, that to attempt to disentangle and cut off those 
various operations in the same plant to place them under 


the authority of separate and divergent codes would be 
impracticable, 

The finishing operations in these mills were already 
being conducted under the Cotton Textile Code and the 
logical course seemed to all to be to extend the opera- 
tions of the consolidated cotton and rayon code to the 
cotton and rayon finishing operations of the job finishers 
as well as the mill finishers. That is one of the effects of 
the amendments which we now propose. 

We have to meet here a problem of overlapping such 
as I have said was met at the time of the amendment of 
the cotton code to extend to rayon weaving. ‘There are 
silk mills which, while they finish but little cotton, finish, 
[- understand, substantial amounts of rayon. It is not 
the desire of our industry to extend the authority of its 
code into silk finishing plants to control any rayon finish- 
ing operations. It is entirely agreeable to our industry 
committee and, we understand, to the finishing branch of 
the industry, to have exempted by the President, either 
by appropriate provision of this code or by executive 
order, as the Recovery Administration may deem prefer- 
able, the rayon operations of the silk mills or, indeed, 


_ even in a plant running all-rayon fabrics exclusively, 


where by reason of location and affiliation such exemp- 
tion is considered appropriate by the Administration. 


‘THREAD 


One of the branches of the industry which very clearly 
should have been completely included under the opera- 
tions of this code from the outset is the manufacture of 
cotton thread. The operation of the manufacture of 
thread begins with the spinning of yarn, which is already 
under the code, and there is neither logic nor practica- 
bility in arbitrarily attempting to cut in two what in 
integrated plants is a naturally connected operation and 
therefore a part of an operation under the cotton code. 
Confusion has been avoided by the fact that the thread 
people applied for and secured an executive order making 
applicable the basic provisions of the Cotton Textile Code 
to thread operations. 

MERCERIZING 

The next branch of the industry to which these amend- 
ments relate is the manufacturing of mercerized cotton 
yarn. This branch of the industry is already under the 
code and has complied with it from the start and the 
amendment which affects it relates to a definition of the 
productive machinery characteristic of this branch of the 
industry so as to bring the operation of this machinery 
under the same 80-hour limitation which generally pre- 
vails in the industry. 

SpeciFic AMENDMENTS 


Coming to the specific amendments, the first important 
change is in specifically including, what is already includ- 
ed so far as cotton and rayon weaving mills are concern- 
ed, namely, the finishing of woven cotton, rayon or syn- 
thetic fibre fabrics, and, of course, cotton or rayon fabrics 
which have some admixture of other fibres; also specifi- 
cally including all steps in the manufacture of cotton 
thread, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Three End Leno or Spanish 
Marquisette 


(By H. H. Wood) 


The question has often been asked, “What is the sim- 
plest leno weave run on a dobby loom with the least 
equipment?” This is a three end weave, two ends weav- 
ing plain being tied down with one leno or crossing thread 
on every pick. The drawing, Fig. 1, shows how this 


- weave is drawn. Using four harness frames, two for the 


leno doupe and two for the plain weave. This weave re- 
quires a slacker bar, but does not require a jumper motion 
as does the two end leno. 


#1 


pe 


First, we have two doup standards, No. 1 mounted on 
first harness frame and No. 2 mounted on second harness 
frame. Doup needle No. 5 is placed in slot of doup 
standard Nos. 1 and 2. With thread C drawn through 
needle eye and under slackener bar, this slackener bar is 
held down by spring which is fastened to floor beneath 
loom. This allows it to raise and lower in the slot of 
slackener bar stand. This slot is four inches long. This 
takes care of slack in doup yarn when doup needle is 
raised or lowered and at the same time prevents doup 
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thread C from interfering with weaving of plain threads 
A and B. Thread A is drawn through heddle three and 
through slot between doup standard one and two. Thread 
B is drawn through heddle four and is likewise drawn 
through slot between doup standard one and two. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a doup yoke which is used to seat 
doup needles when harness are level. This yoke consists 
of a piece of round or flat wire which is bent so as to hold 
heddle bars which are run through hole in bottom of doup 
needle and must not interfere with frames Nos. 1 and 2. 
There is a spring fastened beneath loom to hold this doup 
yoke, allowing it to raise or lower as doup needle is raised 
or lowered. 

Fig. 2 shows doup standard No. 2 lowered with doup 
standard No. 1 raised carrying doup needle and thread C 
to top of shade on right hand of threads A and B. Thread 
A is lowered while thread B is raised. 

Fig. 3 shows doup standard No. 1 lowered with doup 
standard No. 2 is raised carrying doup needle 5 and 
thread C to top of shed at left side of threads A and B. 
Thread A is raised and thread B is lowered. ‘The con- 
tinuation of these two positions in Figs. 2 and 3 will give 
you a three end leno weave. 


An Industrial Opportunity 


America’s dependence on foreign pulpwood and paper 
is drawing to a close. Experiments have proved that a 
good grade of white newsprint can be made from South- 
ern pine and developments have followed rapidly as re- 
search chemists overcome one difficulty after another. 

Now Dr. Charles H. Herty, research chemist in charge 
of the Georgia pulp and paper laboratory at Savannah, 
after showing that newsprint paper can be made from 
Southern pine trees only seven years old, which will af- 
ford a perpetual supply of the pulpwood, has announced 
that recent tests indicate that millions of cords of pulp- 
wood in Southern pine trees abandoned after turpentining 
and too small for lumber make excellent paper. Based on 
a most conservative estimate 6,500,000 cords of pulpwood 
are available as a source of raw material while J. E. 
Lockwood, consulting engineer of the naval stores indus- 
try, estimates that in abandoned turpentined trees less 
than nine inches in diameter there is a potential pulpwood 
supply of more than 26,000,000 cords with a value of 
$78,000,000. This assures a valuable supply of domestic 
pulpwood for several years and gives new value to timber 
stands that have been considered practically worthless. 

Logs from the small turpentined trees are said by Dr. 
Herty to have been readily and completely converted into 
sulphite pulp and groundwood. From the pulp excellent 
sheets of white standard newsprint were produced by the 
usual commercial methods. 

What is now needed is initiative and capital to estab- 
lish the beginning of a giant industry that will add to 
employment and make it unnecessary to send money 
abroad for foreign pulpwood and paper.—M anufacturers 
Record. 


Form Football League 


Greenville, S. C.—The first textile football league in 
the nation has been formed in Spartanburg County, and 
plans are to begin an eight-game schedule Saturday, Oc- 
tober 14th, with four teams as members. The group will 
be known as the Spartanburg County Textile Football 
League. Spartan, Acadia, Beaumont and Pacolet Mills 
make up the league. With the wealth of material being 
turned out each year by textile high schools and colleges 
it is believed some flashy aggregations will result. 


| 
| 
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PAT. APPLIED FOR 
TRADE MARK 


Genuine evidence of the genera! 
use of Condor Compensated belisin 
a large textile mill. This card room 
uses hundreds of feet of our belt. 


Operate at LOW TENSION- 


reducing fastener, power, and maintenance costs 


The unusual and practical design of Condor 
Compensated belts is a feature that provides 
economy and efficient operation on the 
most difficult drives. 


Thousands of feet have been bought to re- 
place worn out belts in textile mills. The belt 
operates at low tension, at speeds up to 
5000 f. p. m. on very small pulleys if neces- 
sary. It has an overload capacity of 100% 


and seldom requires taking up or special 
attention of any kind. Fasteners stay in 
3 to 4 times longer than in our Standard 
Rubber belts. 


Condor Compensated belt is a general 
purpose belt for textile mills to be used 
with or without idlers and is designed to 
eliminate all belting maintenance during its 
long period of running. 


Condor Compensated belt and Condor Products are sold by leading jobbers 


The Manhattan Rubber Division Inc. 


Executive Offices and ractortess New zersey 
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O. W. Meeks has resigned as overseer weaving Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 


Jack Kilgore has become overseer weaving at the Geor- 
gia-Kincaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 


R. P. Sweeney, of Greenville, S. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


William F. Sumner, who has been with the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., for some years, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent. 


C. W. Gunter has been promoted to assistant superin- 


tendent of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, 
N.C. 


Arthur L. Newman is president, Benjamin Mosher, 
treasurer, and M. C. Ramm, resident manager, of the re- 
organized Danville Silk Mills, Danville, Va. 


Allan B. Sibley has been appointed assistant superin- 

tendent of the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S.C. He 

| has been with the mills for the last four years as designer 

7 and cost accountant and is a textile graduate of Georgia 
Tech. 


J. B. Rhinehardt has resigned his’ position with the 
Hartsville Dyeing and Print Works, Hartsville, S. C., to 
become assistant overseer of spinning at the Loray plant 
of Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N.C. He ts a 
graduate of the Clemson College Textile School, class of 
1932. 


John A. McFalls has resigned as superintendent of the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. Mooresville, N. C., to become 
identified with the Morgan Mills, Laurinburg, N. C., in 
an executive capacity. He is one of the best known mill 

“superintendents. in the South and is chairman of the 
' ‘Board of Governors of the Southern Textile Association. 


©. Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina, 
who is president of the Cleveland Cloth Mills and also 
general counsel for the rayon industry, with headquarters 
in Washington, has resigned his position as a member of 
the Democratic National Committee. 


Ben E. Geer, former textile executive and at present a 
member of the National Industrial Relations Board, will 
be formally installed as president of Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C., on October 28th. Mr. Geer was elected 
to head the Baptist institution back in August. Dr. W. 
P. Few, president of Duke University, and Dr. E. W. 
Sikes, head of Clemson A. & M. College of South Caro- 
lina, will be speakers at the event. Mr. Geer assumed his 
duties this school year. 


Stuart F. Brown, treasurer of Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Company, Whitinsville, Mass., accompanied by 
Mrs. Brown, sailed from New York on the Cameronia on 
October 14th for-a series of conferences with the officials 
of Eadie Bros., Ltd., at their plant in Paisley, Scotland, 
and their offices in Manchester, England. Eadie Bros. 
are owners of the patents under which Whitinsville Spin- 
ning Ring Company are American licensees to manufac- 
ture the Eadie automatic oil-lubricated twister ring for 

edétton, silk and rayon. 
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Master Mechanics To Meet November 2 


The Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association is to meet at Clemson College, 5S. C., on 
Thursday, November 2nd. E. E. Edmiston, of the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., is chairman 
of the Division and will lead the discussion which will 
include a variety of questions relating to the work of the 
master mechanics and engineers. 

An added feature of the meeting will be a talk and a 
demonstration featuring the use of graphic instruments in 
the textile industry to be made by E. H. Gilliam, of 
Charlotte, representative of the Esterline-Angus Com- 
pany. 

Local arrangements for the meeting, which will be held 
at the Y. M. C. A. at Clemson, are being made by H. H. 
Willis, dean of the Clemson Textile School. 


N. C. Association To Meet Nov. 16-17 


The annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of North*Carolina is to be held at the Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on Thursday and Friday, No- 
vember 16th and 17th. 

The tentative program is as follows: 

Thursday morning, November 16th, 11 
Meeting of the directors. 

Thursday afternoon open for committee meetings and 
golf. 

Thursday evening, 7:30 o’clock—Annual banquet— 
Senator J: Thomas Heflin, speaker. 

Friday, November 17th——Business session. ‘Progress 
Under the Textile Code,” “The Processing Tax,” etc., to 
be discussed by O. Max Gardner of Washington and 
North Carolina. General discussion on the “Job Ahead”’ 
by members of the Textile Committee from this section. 


Mill Men Get Patents 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, Southern 
Silk Mills of Greensboro, N. C., recently obtained a pat- 
ent on a dobby drive. This drive has a vertically dis- 
posed member with a transverse slot near the lower end 
and an elliptical gear has a stud loosely mounted in the 
slot and the elliptical gear is driven by an eccentric gear. 
The upper end of the vertically disposed member has a 
transverse slot therein in which a stud extending from the 
rocker arm is slidably mounted. This has been used and 
found to be a very good drive. 

W. W. Tripp of Mebane, N. C., was recently granted 
a patent for stop motion means for speeders and the like, 
according to Paul B. Eaton, Charlotte patent attorney. 
It has a gear wheel movable step by step by the oscillat- 
ing carriage lifter shaft and separately movable means 
pivoted on the same center as the gear wheel and engage- 
able by the gear wheel for moving the knock-off latch to 
stop the machine after the oscillating shaft has oscillated 
a given number of times. It automatically resets itself 
after stopping the machine. 


‘OBITUARY 
A. J. SMITH 


Meridian, Miss.—Funeral services for A. J. Smith, for 
57 years with the Stonewall Cotton Mills, were conducted 
here. He had been overseer of spinning for the last 47 
years. Asa tribute to him and his long association with 
the mill all work stopped at the plant during the funeral. 

His widow, six sons and three daughters survive. 


o’clock— 


PERSONAL | 
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Textile Group To Meet 


George S. Harris, treasurer of the Springs Cotton Mills 
of Lancaster, S. C., will be principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists to be held 
at the Charlotte Hotel on Saturday evening, October 
2 Ist. 

The meeting will be in the form of a banquet held at 
the hotel at 7 o’clock. Election of officers for the 1933- 
34 term will take place. The nominating committee is 
composed of Paul F. Haddock, chairman, Chester L. 
Eddy, and Thomas R. Smith. 

Mr. Harris will speak on “Working Under the NRA.” 
R. H. Nuttall, who is in charge of printing at the Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C., and who was for many years con- 
nected with the textile printing industry in South Amer- 
ica, will tell of his experiences there. 


Efird’s Heirs File Complaint in Mill Case 


Albemarle, N. C.—Alleging, among other things, that 
C. A. Cannon, one of the trustees of the estate of the late 
J. S. Efird, textile magnate, is unfair to the Efird Man- 
ufacturing Company, which comprises the bulk of the 
estate, a petition and complaint has been filed in Stanly 
Superior Court by the heirs of the estate in action for an 
accounting against the trustees of the Efird estate. 

Defendants are Charles A. Cannon, R. L. Smith, and 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. The petition was filed by 
W. G. Efird, J. J. Efird and W. T. Efird, guardian of W. 
T. Efird, Jr., John Efird, Dorothy Efird, Ruth Efird, 
Jane Efird, Columbus Efird and Thomas Efird, persons 
interésted in the J. S. Efird estate. 

ALLEGES Low EARNINGS 

The petition alleges that the trustees have not made 
the earnings and income which they in good conscience 
ought to have collected and received, this being especially 
true of the Efird Manufacturing Company, and the peti- 
tioners and plaintiffs pray that the court order an ac- 
counting to be taken by such persons as may be desig- 
nated and to grant such relief as the nature of the case 
may require.”’ 

Among the allegations contained in the complaint are 
that “in the belief of the plaintiffs the government and 
direction of the operating policy of the Efird Manufac- 
turing Company has been left by the other two trustees 
to the judgment and discretion of the said Charles Can- 
non, neither of the other two trustees professing to exer- 
cise any duty or control with respect to same; that Can- 
non is connected with a large group of textile plants, 
including the Cannon group at Kannapolis and the Wis- 
cassett Company at Albemarle, and that the sale of the 
output of the Efird Mills has been carried on by the 
selling agency of the Cannon group; that the Cannon 
group has controlled the distribution of the Efird Mills 
output, and that in this distribution the plaintiffs believe 
that more than their share of the unprofitable orders 
have been given the Efird Mills, with a consequent deficit 
in the profitable ones.”’ 

OTHER ALLEGATIONS 

Another allegation is that “the petitioners believe that 
the purchasing of raw cotton for use in the Efird Mills 
has been done by the Cannon group, and that in many 
instances a profit has been paid above the market price of 
the cotton, and that the Efird Mill has thereby been de- 
nied a just and fair profit.” They states as their belief 
that the direction of stock and the handling of the estate 
by Cannon has resulted in depreciation of the stock and 
shrinkage of profits; that in 1929 Charles A. Cannon 
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bought the controlling interest in Ewing-Thomas Corpor- 
ation, Chester, Pa., and required the shipment of all yarns 
to that corporation or Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia 
and New York, a competitor of the Efird Manufacturing 
Company, enabling Cannon to entirely contro! the sale of 
the output of the Efird Mills, “to his own personal finan- 
cial interest and to the detriment of the trust estate.” 

They state that the Efird Mills has been discriminated 
against in the amount of commissions charged for selling; 
that the Cannon Mills have collected commissions on 
items of freight and discount contrary to the practice of 
selling agents, to the furtherance of the financial interests 
of Charles A. Cannon, and that, with Charles A. Cannon, 
president of the Cabarrus Bank & Trust Co., the Efird 
Mills were required to borrow from that bank at an in- 
terest rate of 5 per cent when the prevailing rate that 
could be obtained elsewhere was 2% to 3 per cent, “all 
to the financial benefit of Mr. Cannon.” 

L. R. Varser and Vann & Milliken are appearing for 
the plaintiffs. 


More Cotton Consumed 


Manchester, Eng——An increaase of 2,010,000 bales 
over last year in the world’s cotton mill consumption— 
mainly due to greater consumption of American cotton— 
is shown in statistics compiled by the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
Associations. 

These figures show that the world’s cotton mill con- 
sumption for the year ended July 31 was 24,332,000 
bales. 

The statistics for the various kinds of cotton were: 
American 14,167,000 bales, an increase of 1,848,000 over 
a year ago; East Indian,4,200,000, a decrease of 588,000; 
Egyptian 936,000, a decrease of 44,000; and Sundries 
5,029,000 an increase of 740,000 bales. 

Cotton mill consumption in Britain during the half-year 
ending July 31 was 1,168,000 in the previous year. 

Figures given for some of the other leading countries 
were: Germany 633,000 against 579,000; India 1,264,000 
against 1,372,000; Japan 1,512,000 against 1,388,000; 
China 1,233,000 against 1,349,000; and the United States, 
3,309,000 against 2,800,000. 

In Britian during the half-year ending July 31, the 
total estimated number of spinning spindles was 49,001,- 
000 as compared with 50,167,000 in the previous half 
year. 

In the United States they had decreased to 30,894,- 
000 from 31,255,000, while in Japan they had increased 
to 8,209,000 from 7,965,000. 

The rise of the industry in Japan is indicated by the 
comparative figures showing that in 1913 the spinning 
spindles in Britian numbered 55,567,108 and in Japan 
1,176$,960. 


More Interest in Textile Club 


Increased interest and a much larger attendance was 
shown in the weekly meeting of the Charlotte Textile 
Club this week. The meeting was held at Thackers. 
G. G. Slaughter, president of the Club, is anxious to have 
a larger attendance at the next meeting. He wishes to 
stress the fact that all men who call upon the textile 
mills are urged to attend the club meetings and that visit- 
ing mill men will be welcomed. There are no dues for 


club members and the meetings are entirely informal in 
character. 

The club will hold its next meeting on Monday, Octo- 
ber 23rd, at Thackers at 12:30. 
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UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
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Textile Materials 


This publication, A. S. T. M. Standards on Textile 
Materials. contains all of the 30 standard and tentative 


| Specifications, methods of testing and definitions pertain- 


ing to textile materials, which have been issued by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, through the work 
of its Committee D-13 on Textile Materials. This is the 
first compilation of A. S. T. M. standards covering these 
materials since 1930. Many new standards have been 
issued since the appearance of the earlier publication so 
the present edition should be of much convenience to 
those dealing with textile materials. 


Several of the specifications and test methods pre- 
viously issued as tentative were adopted as standard this 
year. They include tolerances and tests for knit goods, 
specifications and tests for Cuban (jute) raw sugar bags 
and for asbestos tape for electrical purposes, and specifi- 
cations for chafer tire fabrics and enameling duck for the 
tire industry. 

Specifications for a number of materials were revised 
this year. The latest revisions (either adopted or to be 
tentative for a year) are given. They cover tire fabrics 
(other than cord), tire cord (woven and on cones), hose 
ducks and belt ducks, cotton yarns (single and plied), 
electrical cotton yarns, cotton sewing threads and light 
and medium weight cotton fabrics. Proposed revisions in 
the standard methods of testing woven textile fabrics are 
detailed. Revisions (issued previous to this year) in the 
specifications for textile testing machines and for asbestos 
yarns were adopted this year and are given in the book. 

In addition to the materials listed above, there are a 


’ number of others covered by standards or tentative stand- 
The Bowen Vertical Steel ards approved prior to this year, including numbered cot- 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze ton duck, osnaburg cement sacks, goods for rubber and 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
For Spinning and Twisting 
If you require 
1. Uniformity 
2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 
3. Longer Life 
4. Quality Product 


First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture... Universal 
Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 
and life they assure ... Order now ... Samples 
upon request. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. Il. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 
Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 
SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


pyroxylin coating, tubular sleeving and braids, silk and 
cotton tapes, 0.007-in. cotton electrical tapes, and rayon; 
also methods of determining the scoured content of grease 
wool and allied fibers and determination of relative hu- 
midity. 

In addition to the standards, the book includes a 
psychrometric relative humidity table which combines ac- 
curacy and convenience; photomicrographs of common 
textile fibers; and a proposed potassium dichromate oxi- 
dation method for the determination of total iron in as- 
bestos textiles. 

This publication aggregates 164 pages. Copies are 
available at $1.00 each in heavy paper cover from A. S. 


T. M. Headquarters, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelpphia, 
Pa. 


Pick Counter Stamping 


A pick counter known as the Textograph and equip- 
ped with stamping mechanism has been placed on the 
market by the Dehler-Signoret Corporation, 698 Metro- 
politan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. The stamping is done by 
means of a small inked ribbon stretched across a frame 
which can be changed by hand without the counting 
mechanism having to be opened. Each counter has a 
distinguishing number in the stamping mechanism, which 
is printed on the card whenever it is stamped. The back 
of the card is arranged as a so-called time calculator and 
enables the start and finish of each piece to be recorded, 
as well as any interruption caused by defects, warp 
changes, etc. While the front of the card depends on the 
construction of the counter and reports only pickage, the 


| back of the card can be arranged for the individual re- 


quirements of the mill. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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| EXPERIENCE and SKILL | 


in the MANUFACTURE OF 


MECHANICAL CLOTHS 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


i} A. ERLAND GOYETTE 
The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for | 
Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and Laundry Baskets 


Every Description of Woolens and Linen Cloths for Machinery | 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 


Mills Office 
PETERBOROUGH, 105 WASHINGTON ST., 
ESTABLISHED 1831 | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
D. H. Huw, Jr. Associate Editor 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2 00 
Other Countries in Postal Union ; _.. 420 


Contributions on to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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Correspondence With General Johnson 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 


Washington, D. C. 
October 11, 1933. 


Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Textile Bulletin, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Mr. Tom Glasgow has shown me the letter 
you wrote to him some time ago, and has turned 
over to me the copy of the Editorial Page of the 
Textile Bulletin, September 14th issue. 

I am much interested in what you have to say, 
and feel sure that when the full benefits of the 
recovery program in regard to the textile indus- 
try are made known, we will all be glad that the 
program was instituted and carried on in the 
manner in which it has been. 


Very truly yours, 


HuGuH S$. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 


Charlotte, N. C.., 
October 17, 1933. 


General Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator, 
National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear General: 


Yours of the 11th to hand in re your state- 
ments relative to child labor. 

I join you in the hope that the NRA will be 
successful, but my protest related, not to the 
NRA, but to your assertions regarding child la- 
bor in the cotton textile industry. 

The Census Bureau states that in a house-to- 
house canvass in 1930, they only found 236 chil- 
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dren under 14 years of age employed im all the 
cotton mills in the United States, and that they 
are reasonably certain that all of the 236 were 
13 years of age. 


Every State, with the exception of Wyoming, 
where there are no factories, has for many years 
prohibited the employment in factories of per- 
sons under 14 years of age. 

Neither of the Federal Child Labor Laws en- 
acted by Congress prohibited the employment in 
cotton mills of those who had reached their 14th 
birthday, nor has there ever been any major 
effort to secure higher age limits. 

In one of your addresses you said: 

“In cotton textiles we got low costs by levying on the 
formative years of childhood and moving into areas where 
we could pay depression wages and get away with it. 
You know the sordid story as well as I.” 

When the Cotton Textile Code was adopted, 
and for at least twelve years prior to that date, 
no children under 14 years of age were legally 
employed in cotton mills anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States, and the Census Bureau in a house-to- 
house canvass, in 1930, could only find 236 cases 
of illegal employment. 


A small number of persons between 14 and 16 
years of age, quite a few of them married people, 
were removed by the voluntary action of cotton 
manufacturers, at the time the Cotton Textile 
Code was adopted, but there has never been in 
the past any major effort to legally enact any 
such restriction. 


Thirty or forty years ago there were a few 12- 
year-old children employed in cotton mills be- 
cause the family coming from the farm or the 
mountains, where all the children worked, want- 
ed that practice continued, but there has never 
been any idea upon the part of cotton manufac- 
turers that cotton goods could be produced at a 
lower cost by employing young children. 


I know that in other sections of the country 
such an idea has prevailed, but it is purely a 
myth. A young child can do less work in pro- 
portion to its pay and the cost per pound of 
production is always higher than with older per- 
sons. 

In his address before the Rotary Club of Char- 
lotte, Deputy Administrator Tom Glasgow said: 

“General Johnson will make some mistakes but you 
can take it from me that when shown a mistake he will 
admit and correct same.”’ 

Believing that thousands of little children had 
been regularly employed in cotton mills, you 
made statements relative to child labor in the 
cotton textile industry’which cannot be justified 
by the facts. 

I have furnished you statements from the 
Census Bureau and a map prepared by the Chil- 
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drens’ Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
and I am hoping that you will be fair enough to 
publicly announce that you were in error. 


Very truly yours, 


David Clark, Editor, 
THe BULLETIN. 


Will Labor Be Fair? 


Many of those who furnished the money, for 
the bricks, mortar and machinery used in erec- 
tion of cotton mills in Southern towns and vil- 
lages, were people of small means and in many 
cases such investments represented their entire 
savings. 

They made the investment because they 
wanted an enterprise which would furnish em- 
ployment to the people in their community but 
they anticipated getting dividends which would 
exceed the interest which they could have se- 
cured by loaning their money or investing same 
in Government bonds. 


With many of them, year after year has pass- 
ed without dividends being paid and from the 
money invested they have received no returns. 

During these years labor has received the ben- 
efit of the erection of the mills by being employ- 
ed a considerable portion of the time. 

It is true that the wages paid the workers 
dropped unreasonably low but, at least, they 
were employed and had enough to eat whereas 
those whose investment made possible the plant 
in which they worked, received, in many cases, 
no reward or returns whatever. 

The National Recovery Act contemplates 
bringing business back to the point that labor 
can secure a higher rate of pay and that inves- 
tors can secure a reasonable returned for money 
invested. 

As prosperity can not be established immedi- 
ately, investors and stockholders are not expect- 
ing to receive the benefits until some later date 
when the NRA shall have completed its pro- 
gram. 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and other leaders are very 
unfairly demanding that labor be immediately 
given in full the wages and conditions which are 
expected to ultimately result from the NRA. 

Those whose investments made possible the 
cotton mills from which labor receives its pay, 
must be patient and wait for the evolution which 
will bring prosperity through the NRA but Mr. 
Green demands that those who labor within the 
mills should immediately receive the high wages 
which it is anticipated will ultimately be justi- 
ged as the result of the recovery. 
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Mill employees have had their wages raised 
and their hours of labor shortened and we be- 
lieve that they are honest and fair enough, to be 
willing to wait for further advantages until the 
recovery has actually been realized. 

To strike and demand now the wages which 
are expected in case the recovery act is success- 
ful is eminently unfair. 

Those who invested their money expect noth- 
ing until and unless the NRA produces prosper- 
ity. Labor has received something and should 
be willing to wait for the remainder. 


Non-Skid Floors 


A dispatch from Washington says: 

Secretary Perkins isn’t at all pleased with some of the 
plans for the new Labor Department Building now being 
erected, and has ordered certain changes including instal- 
lation of non-skid floors. 

If the building was located in the South where 
people do not, according to Miss Perkins, wear 
shoes there would be no need of the expense of 
installing non-skid floors. 

Our bare feet are not well adapted to skidding 
but maybe some day the people of the South 
will become civilized enough to wear shoes and 
will begin to skid. 

This brings to mind that we recently heard a 
man deny that Miss Perkins ever made any such 
statement as that attributed to her but the fol- 
lowing is exactly what she said in her address: 


Those of you who have lived all your lives in communi- 
ties where wearing shoes is a commonplace have forgotten 
how important and significant a social contribution are 
shoes. When you realize that the whole South of this 
country is an untapped market for shoes, you realize we 
haven’t yet reached the end of the social benefits and the 
social good that may come from the further development 
of the mass-production system on a basis of consuming 
power that will make possible the universal use of shoes 
in the South.” 


Now, in order to make it plain that they do 
wear shoes, in the more enlightened and civilized 
District of Columbia, Miss Perkins orders non- 
skid floors in the new but entirely unnecessary 
Labor Department Building which is to cost the 
taxpayers many millions. 


Selling Half to Uncle Sam 


Cotton belt States committee urges the Presi- 
dent to buy half the cotton crop at 15 cents a 
pound. We shall follow this matter with inter- 
est. We believe we'd like to have Uncle Sam 
as a steady customer for half our okra and sweet 
peppers, and we are pretty sure the neighbor 
who has a sawmill would be pleased to enter into 
a contract with a reliable party to take half his 
output at a price substantially better than he is 
getting now.— Exchange. 
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MADE IN AMERICA 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Card 
Clothing 


That TUFFER Card Clothing gives maxi- 


mum efficiency and longevity of service is 


proven in the scores of mills that use it in 
preference to all others. It grinds quicker, 
holds point longer, strips easier and can be 
set closer than any ordinary make now on 
the market. It gives more pounds of pro- 
duction and saves considerably on stock 


heretofore wasted. 


Throughout every step in its manufacture, 
TUFFER Card Clothing is made with one 
idea in view—economy to the ultimate user. 
TUFFER Card Clothing is ideal production 
equipment—the result of 67 years’ experi- 
ence—all of it paving the way toward 
greater, better and more economical pro- 
duction. 


Don’t be led into later regrets! Consult a 
Howard Brothers expert on your particular 


problem, today! 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Branch Plani—244 Forsyth St., 8.W.. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Branches: 

Dallas, Texas, Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


- 


The Alden Knitting Mills and the 


MERIDIAN, Miss. 
D. D. Hosiery Mills reopened for business October 2nd, 
providing employment for 775 workers, and the Meridian 
Knitting Mills is taking steps to reopen soon. 


CENTRAL, S. C.—-Considerable new machinery is being 
installed in the Isaqueena Mills. The total cost is said 
to be around $70,000. The machinery replaces obsolete 
types in use for a number of years. 


Bur.LinctTon, N. C.—The May Hosiery Mills reports 
net income of $178,840, after charges, for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1933, equal to 17 cents per share on 
80,000 Class A shares. This compares with a net of 
$73,962 for the preceding fiscal year. 


West Jerrerson, N. C.—With W. J]. Bare as manager 
and J. W. Black, superintendent, machinery is being in- 
stalled and in a few days a new knitting mill will be in 
operation at West Jefferson. The plant at the start will 
have thirty knitting machines, six loopers and two ribbers 
and men’s socks will be manufactured. Approximately 
fifty people will be employed when the mill gets to run- 
ning to capacity. 


MARTINSVILLE, Va.—A one-story brick addition is 
contemplated by the Atlas Silk Mills, Inc., to its present 
plant in South Martinsville, it was announced by Charles 
Goldman, of New York, head of the concern, on a busi- 
ness visit to this city this week. 

Business so far enjoyed by the. company since the re- 
sumption of the local mill has justified planning an ex- 
pansion of the concern’s production facilities. Contrac- 
tors were interviewed with reference to placing bids for 
the construction. 


Rock Hii, $. C.—The Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which manufactures denims, hickory stripes, pin 
checks and pin stripes, and coverts, is closed this week for 
repairs to its boilers. 

The Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Unit No. 
2, which manufactures broadcloths, is closed because of 
lack of orders and its operation after this week has not 
been announced. 

The Wymojo unit of Textiles, Inc., of South Carolina, 
manufacturers of 8s to 30s single and ply yarns, is also 
closed because of lack of orders. 

It is said that all three of the above plants may be 


able to resume full-time operations within about two 
weeks. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills have contracted with the Appalachian Power Com- 
pany for the purchase of electrical energy for surplus 
needs at the local plants. A substation costing $200,000, 
at which current from the 132,000 volt wires running by 
the city will be brought down to a 32,000 volt potential 
and metered to the mills, is to be built immediately out- 
side. J. P. Jones is here representing the power corpora- 
tion. 

R. R. West, president of the local mills, said that the 
textile company is simply safeguarding itself against the 
emergencies of low water or mechanical failure of its own 
steam plant. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


GRAHAM, N. C.—Travora Manufacturing Company 
has recently completed a large installation of WAK pick 
counters, bought from WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARMINGHAM, ALA.—Two cotton mills, now idle, will 
pass into other hands within another thirty days and will 
be brought into activity with quite a number of employees 
given employment. The Connecticut Mills at Decatur 
and the Love Mills at Huntsville are scheduled for oper- 
ation within a very short while, negotiations now being 
under way. Sale of the Decatur mills will probably be 
completed by October 28th and then organization of oper- 
ating company will be started on and plans for operation 
will be taken up. The Comer interests purchased the 
Lowe Mills at Huntsville some weeks ago and operation 
of the property is also under consideration. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—W.: D. Carter, manager of two of 
the larger plants of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company, of Leaksville-Spray, is expected in High 
Point within the next few days to arrange for the opening 
and operation of the Hillcrest Silk Mills, which has been 
purchased by the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
about $70,000. The plant can employ about 250 work- 
ers but has not been running here for several months. 

Several fixers are busy in the mill getting the machin- 
ery ready for an early start. The Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills is controlled by Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago, and is one of the larger textile manufacturing 
concerns in the South. 

When the plant was running it specialized in dress 
silks, rayons, wools and novelties. It has about 300 
looms. 


Danvit_eE, VA.—The charter recently applied for by 
the incorporators of the Danville Silk Mills, Inc., and 
granted by the State Corporation Commission has been 
received by the Clerk of the Court and has been put on 
record. 

It authorizes the concern to do a general textile busi- 
ness and has a maximum capital of 300 shares and a 
minimum of 30 shares with no par value. 

Arthur L. Newman, second, is named as president, 
Herbert E. Kaufman, secretary, and Benjamin Mosher, 
treasurer. These three constitute the board of directors. 

Sample shipments from the reorganized mill have been 
forwarded to New York. M. C. Ramm has been named 
resident manager. In 60 days he hopes to have 116 
looms in operation employing 200 people with an annual 
payroll of $100,000. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—-One of the largest contracts awarded 
this week by the State Board of Purchase and Contract of 
North Carolina was for 100,000 yards of convict cloth. 
It went to F. H. Ross & Co., of Charlotte, N. C.; Musco- 
gee Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ga., and Belk Bros. 
Co., of Charlotte. 

Among the other contracts awarded were: White cot- 
ton duck, Woodward-Baldwin Co., Baltimore; 36,000 
dozen pairs of cotton socks, Varina. Knitting Co., of 
Varina, and Durham Notion Co., of Durham, N. C.; 400 
dozen towels, Mooresville Cotton Mills, of Mooresville, 
N. C.; top cover material, L. C. Chase & Co., of New 
York City, and E. I. du Pont Co., of Wilmington, Del.; 
Sheeting, John W. Fillman & Co., of Philadelphia, and 
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BELGER 


Automatic 
Roving Tester 


Read WHY you should use one: 


Answering your letter of the Pth 
instant, asking us to give you our opinion of the 
Belger Automatic Roving Tester, it gives us pleasure 
to state that we bave had this machine about « year 
and have found it to be invaluable. 


There is no question but that « 
great majority of mills put entirely too much twist 
in their 4ifferent rovings to the detriment of subd- 
sequent processes. 


Since cotton manufacturing is be- 
coming an exact science, we do not see how any aill 
Zz could afford to be without this machine. 


76% of New England’s Spindles Do! 


Send us a bobbin to be tested and see the 
physical condition of your roving on a chart. 


THE BELGER CO. 


36 Pleasant St. 
Watertown, Mass. 
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Efird’s Department Store, of Raleigh; drilling, F. H. 
Ross & Co., of Charlotte, and Efird’s, of Raleigh, and 
socks and hose, Glenwood Mig. Co., of Raleigh. 


Be_mont, N. C.—The Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills are installing four additional full-fashioned ma- 
chines which will bring their total machines to 21. The 
addition which they are building will hold 15 machines 
but only four will be installed at this time. 


G(rrney, S. C.—No bid was submitted for the Irene 
Mills, offered for sale Tuesday by H. C. Moore, receiver, 
under court order. The order directed the property be 
readvertised for the third Tuesday in November on the 
Same terms. 


Lexincton, N. C.—Lexington Silk Mills, of this city, 
operated by Burlington interests headed by J. Spencer 
Love, have announced that bids are now being received 
for the erection of an additional building which will be 
used in preparatory processes. Additional new looms will 
be placed in the space made available in the present build- 
ing. The new structure will be about two-thirds the size 
of the present plant. About 100 additional employees 
will be used when the enlargement is completed around 
January Ist. The mill, engaged in rayon weaving, now 
operates two shifts and employs about 200 people. 


Betmont, N. C.—The stockholders of the Climax 
Spinning Company and the Majestic Spinning Company 
held their annual meeting here in the mill offices. Ac- 
cording to the report of the secretary-treasurer of these 
mills, S. P. Stowe, a good showing was made, in view of 
the conditions in business during the past year. During 
the past few months a steady improvement was noted, 
though low prices are still a handicap. A dividend was 
declared and paid. 


The officers and directors of the Climax Spinning Com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $450,000, were re-elected, 
but one change being made. The officers are: A. C. 
Lineberger, president; R. L. Stowe, vice-president; S. P. 
Stowe, secretary-treasurer; additional directors include 
W. B. Puett and Charles T. Stowe, the latter elected in 
place of the late D. E. Rhyne. 


The following officers and directors were elected for the 
Majestic Spinning Company, which is capitalized at 
$400,000: A. C. Lineberger, president; R. L. Stowe, 
vice-president; S. P. Stowe, secretary-treasurer; addi- 
tional directors are W. B. Puett and A. C. Lineberger, 
Jr., the last named taking the place of the late D. E. 
Rhyne. 
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Would Amend Textile Code to Include 
Finishing, Thread and Mercerizing 
Operations 
(Continued from Page 11) 


The next change is also a matter of definition. It is 
proposed to add to the definition of productive machinery 
in the code as it stands, which at present is confined to 
spinning spindles and looms, the characteristic equipment 
used in the major operations of printing, bleaching and 
dyeing, the characteristic machinery used in the final 
processes of cotton thread, and the characteristic final 
machinery in the production of mercerized yarn. 

In the minimum wage provision, there is a proviso as 
to employees in the operation of bleaching, dyeing and 
printing equipment on the basis of the rates specified in 
the President’s executive order. 

There are certain definitions for different branches of 
the finishing industry and for the manufacture of thread, 
and a provision for an emergency exception in the maxi- 
mum hours provision as to the operation of continuous 
chemical processes. 

There are provisions for the amendment of Section VI 
to make its provisions applicable to the inclusion of the 
associations representative of the new branches of the in- 
dustry in the constituent bodies of the Code Authority. 

We believe it is important that these amendments, 
which round out what would have been the natural and 
proper scope of the original code, should receive early 
consideration and approval. As I have said, but for the 
fact that the industry, under the circumstances I ‘have 
outlined, was expeditious in getting the code in effect 
immediately, all of these provisions are ones which would 
and should have been embodied in the initial code. 

We therefore ask that the code now be extended to 
what would have been its original proper and natural 
boundaries. 


U. S. Taxpayers May Foot Bill for R. F. C. 
Loss 


Washington, D. C.—In its headlong rush to pump 
credit through the banks of the country into industry, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has hooked itself on 
an interest payment arrangement which may cost it and 
the taxpayers 5 million dollars, inquiry disclosed. 

Cutting interest rates it is charging on its loans to the 
bone in an effort to attract borrowers, the R. F. C. forgot 
to make sure that the interest it was having to pay on its 
own borrowings was being cut. The slip has left the cor- 
poration in the position of paying out more interest than 
it charges, it was learned. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Chariotte, N. C. 
44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
216 Central Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Ce., Texas Representative, Dalias, Texas 


LICKERINS REWOUND 
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In an effort allegedly aimed at providing financing for 
the industries signed up under the NRA, Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the corporation, offered on last Thursday to 
make special six month loans to banks at 3 per cent in- 
terest. On the day before the R. F. C, itself paid 34% per 
cent on 10 million dollars it borrowed from the Treasury 
Department. 


All its money is drawn by the R. F. C. from the Treas- 
ury at an interest rate of 3% per cent, a rate set by the 
average interest paid on the public debt. Mr. Jones’ lat- 
est offer, therefore, leaves his corporation paying out one- 
half of 1 per cent more in interest than it collects, plus 


all the handling, bookkeeping and risk charges on its 
loans. 


If the emergency lending campaign of the corporation 
should reach the billion dollar total at which Mr. Jones 
has aimed before the tangle of interest rates is straight- 
ened out with the Treasury, the R. F. C. will be out 5 
million dollars in interest charges alone. 


At the R. F. C., officials, in the absence of Chairman 
Jones, insisted that the Treasury had agreed to cut the 
interest it is charging the corporation to a flat 3 per cent. 
It was upon this understanding that Mr. Jones made his 
special offer for emergency loans, they explained. 

In support of 'their contention they cited a press state- 
ment given out by the corporation during the summer 
saying that an agreement was reached between Chairman 
Jones and Secretary of the Treasury William H. Woodin 
at that time to cut the rate which the Treasury charges 
the corporation from 34% to 3 per cent. 


Inquiry at the Treasury, however, disclosed that if 
this agreement was ever reached, it was not carried into 
effect. Daniel W. Bell, Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits, who has charge of the R. F. C. treasury ac- 
count, declared that all of the R. F. C. notes given as 
security for its borrowings bear on their face a pledge to 
pay 342 per cent interest. 

As late as September 13th, the day before Chairman 
Jones made his 3 per cent offer, the corporation sent to 
the Treasury as security for borrowing another 10 million 
dollars a batch of notes in the like amount bearing inter- 
est at 3% per cent, according to Bell. The notes them- 
selves are the deciding documents, he admitted. 


Some sort of intra-governmental refinancing, new bor- 
rowing or other financial gymnastics will be necessary 
to extract the R. F. C. from its position of losing money, 
it was said. Either the Treasury will have to agree to 
refund the 34% per cent notes into 3 per cent obligations 
of the corporation or the corporation will have to borrow 
a special fund at 3 per cent out of which to make its 
special loans. | 

Probably the whole amount of R. F. C. borrowing 
from the Treasury will have to be revamped because in 
addition to making an offer of special 3 per cent loans 
for six months periods, Mr. Jones cut the basic all time 
interest rate from 4% to 4 per cent at the same time. 
The one-half of one per cent differential between the 
rate it charges and the rate it pays will not be enough to 
cover the corporation’s handling charges and risks in the 
long run, it was said.—Chicago Tribune. 


‘The Prof essorial 


The American professoriat is using the Amer- 
ican system as a guinea pig. In consequence the 
American reader must watch his date lines care- 
fully. One which he thinks is Moscow may be 
Washington.—Chicago Tribune. 
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® NEEDFUL Lubrication for Cotton fibres... 
an aid to normal moisture retention during 
manufacture. 


@® The BRETON MINEROL PROCESS makes 
cotton fibres more supple ... less kinky... - 
and prepares for improved running in the 
Carding, Drawing and Spinning operations. 
MINEROL has especial value in filling yarns 
in the weave room. 


@® MORE THAN SIX MILLION SPINDLES 


are now equipped with a special synchronized 
device for 


RAW COTTON 
LUBRICATION by the 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE . NEW YORK 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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CAN YOU IGNORE.. 


any machine 
that has proved 
its efficiency? 


TODAY mill 


managements 
cannot afford to overlook efficient non-productive ma- 
chines in keeping with the code. 


Type-K Bobbin Strippers offer decided advantages of 
economy and efficiency as proved over a long period of 
satisfactory service in scores of leading mills. 


By installing the Type-K you, too, can benefit from 
these advantages: 1. Less Waste. 2. Lower Labor 
Cost. 3. Saving in Quills. 4. Rugged Construction. 
5. Negligible Maintenance Costs. 


Write for New Free Type-K Catalog 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. Luther Pilling, Danielson, Lonn., 
representative far N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
New England States and Canada. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Lid... Manchester 
England, Agents for Great Britain 
and Continental Europe 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


The necessity of merchandis- 
ing textile products skillfully 
wilt remain no matter how 
successful Administrative re- 
covery efforts become. 


Establishment of distinctive 
brands through use of labels, 
bands, hang tags, etc., is be- 
coming recognized as a fun- 
damental adjunct to profita- 
ble merchandising. 


Our experience of many 
years in the design of textile 
branding media coupled with 
adequate mechanical facili- 
ties for their production in 
the heart of the South's 
great cotton mill region are 
yours to command. 


© 


GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON... _ SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Limitation of Productive Equipment is 
Essential Part of Cotton-Textile Code 


(Continued from Page 5) 


my opinion, the limitation of the hours of operation of 
productive machinery and the provision that no addi- 
tional productive machinery can be installed except for 
replacement and balancing purposes, affords this industry 
more hope for its stabilization and for improvement in 
general employment conditions than all other provisions 
of the code combined. 


But I do not think it can be assumed that the code as 
it now stands will be fully adequate to bring about stabil- 
ized conditions. There are groups in the industry wherein 
80 hours for looms and spindles would afford too much 
production. These groups have the task of working out 
production schedules more appropriate to their particular 
situation, within the 80-hour maximum which the code 
imposes. Efforts in this direction would be seriously 
retarded if any tendency to increase the spindles and 
loom capacity of mills financially strong or well favored 
from the standpoint of location were not controlled. 

This provision need not cause uneasiness on the part 
of machinery builders, as the code places no hindrance 
upon the installation of looms and spindles for replace- 
ment or for legitimate balancing purposes. Of course 
there is no restriction whatever on preparatory machinery 
and other important equipment. The restriction applies 
only to spindles and looms. 

In this connection, let me say to our friends, the ma- 
chinery builders, that in making our recommendatio», the 
committee was not unmindful of the important part that 


_ the Capital Goods Industries must necessarily play in 
_ any plans for industrial recovery. 


While, until recently, 
Washington’s efforts have been mainly directed toward 
regulating the Consumer Goods Industries, still they have 
realized just as our committee has not failed to realize, 
that unless the Capital Goods Industries are permitted to 


| enjoy their full share in the Industrial Recovery, that it 
_ cannot accomplish the purpose for whic hit was designed. 


It should be remembered that decades of life and oper- 
ation have taken their toll in efficiency of mill equipment. 
Then, in addition, there is the all important question of 
new inventions and improvements that are rendering ob- 
solete processes and methods as well as machinery pre- 
viously considered efficient. Therefore, to my mind, if 
the operation of the code proves to be successful and 
mills are enabled to make a profit, there will be far more 
business in sight for machinery builders in replacements 
than if the industry continued to pursue the unprofitable 
path it has followed for the last several years. 

Authority having now been granted by the Adminis- 
trator to the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, the 
code authority for our industry, to function with respect 
to machinery limitations, this committee is now asking 
the industry to register with the Cotton-Textile Institute 
the number of spindles and looms in place or on order as 
of October 1, 1933. Furthermore, it has advised the mills 
that on and after November 1, 1933, all persons engaged 
in the cotton textile industry shall file a report monthly 
with the Cotton-Textile Institute, setting forth any in- 
stallation of productive machinery, new or second-hand, 
and specifying the extent to which such installation is 
for the replacement of a similar number of units of pro- 
ductive machinery or for the purpose of bringing the 
operation of existing productive machinery into balance. 

On and after October 1, 1933, applications should be 
iled with the Cotton-Textile Institute, for transmission 
through the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, to the 
Administrator for installation of additional productive 
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machinery, except for replacement or legitimate balanc- | =| 
ing purposes. It will be the duty of the Cotton Textile | 


Industry Committee to examine into such applications WAK 


and ascertain the facts as to the circumstances of and Chie, 0. 0 Bek 08) ‘ 
reasons for such proposed installation. This committee | 


will transmit the application to the Administrator with PICK-- COUNTERS «SPECIAL | 


its recommendations as to whether such application 
should be granted or withheld. : 
The Cotton Textile Industry Committee believes that Designed Right, Built Right 
the procedure with respect to machinery limitation is Unconditionally guaranteed against de- 
sound. There is nothing in it that constitutes a barrier fects in material and workmanship. 


to progress or increased efficiency. Opportunity is pres- 
ent for the introduction of improved equipment to replace Thousands used by many prominent 
mills. 


less efficient equipment. The functioning of this section 
of the code should be for the greatest benefit to the in- 


dustry. It will counteract what would otherwise be a 

very detrimental expansion of productive equipment in wy INCORPORATED 
our industry. But the success of the plan depends largely | 7) AK CHARLOTTE NC 
upon the co-operative attitude of the mills and the ma- | } 
chinery builders. Not only the letter but the spirit of 

the code must be carried out in absolute good faith. The 
committee invites your co-operation to this end and is 
confident your response will be favorable. 


W. A. KENNEDY, Pres. 
“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


Improved Twist Testing Device Patent 
Granted 


New Bedford, Mass.—William Smith, principal of the | 
New Bedford Textile School, has been granted letters 
patent for basic improvements in a twist testing device | 
for use with cotton yarn. 

The inventor claims that the new device makes twist 
testing muc heasier, quicker and more accurate, as it 
provides a way of automatically checking the accuracy 
of the tests in a very short time. 

The Smith patent comprises a new method of mount- 
ing what once was the stationary post, to which the yarn 
is fastened. Instead of being stationary, this post is 
mounted on the short end of a weighted lever swinging 
on a horizontal axis. When not under tension the weight- 
ed end keps the lever vertical, with the post on top. Ten- 
sion, however, can swing the lever so that the post on top 
is slightly nearer the jaws of the revolving spindle. 


Luxury with bconomy 


You don't pay a premium for luxury at 
The Benjamin Franklin. Rates start at 
$3.00 for a comfortable room with bath. 
This modern Philadelphia hotel is con- 
venient to the shopping district, Indepen- 
dence Hall and other points of interest. 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH + PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, General Monager 


LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circie is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 


Pricing for Profit 


One of the most interesting and timely books recently 


or twisting 
published is “Pricing for Profit,’ by W. L. Churchill, ne ee 
published by the McMillan Company, New York. DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Mr. Churchill points out that the obligation of man- 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 
agement to earn profits is not only an obligation to stock- JOHN E. HUMPHRIES - sm —— ae 
holders, but is in a much larger sense an obligation to Greenville. 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


society as well. He makes it clear that every transaction 
must be profitable to all parties concerned if society is 
to make its maximum rate of progress. 

The word profit, he tells us, is derived from the Latin 
word profectus, meaning progress or advance, and he 
shows that profit is indispensible to progress. 

, He says, “We have become so obsessed with the idea 
of low prices as a business building adjunct that we grasp 
at every opportunity or excuse, however flimsy or ill ad- 
, vised to reduce prices.” The hard times through which 

we are passing being due no doubt in large part to this 
unsound reasoning. 

He also shows that faulty pricing works against the 
producer whether he overprices or underprices. 

In view of the general tendency toward price cutting 
in the textile industry, we consider this volume most 


timely, and believe that it will do considerable good if 
widely read. 


Say “STOP” to 


CES trespassers---vandals 


Stewart Non-climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fences form a boun- 
dary line which says “STOP” 
and means STOP to all intruders 
and uninvited guests. Regard- 
less of your requirements Stew- 
art designs and builds a fence 
for every purpose. 


— 


name and address of the local 
Stewart Fence Engineer. 
The Stewart lron Works Co., Inc. Bea 


939 Stewart Block ‘CHAINLINK 
Cincinnati, Ohio FACTORY FENCE 


| | 
| 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers — 
American C Chemical Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, 

Babbitt Bros. — 
Bailey Meter Co. 35 
Bally, Joshua lL. & Co. 28 
Barkley Machine Works _.. 
Belger Co., The 21 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 23 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. | — 


Campbell, John & Co. — 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 86 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc.. — 
(iba Co.. Inc 


— 


Clark Publishing Co 27 
Clinton Co 35 
Corn Products Refining Co. 36 
Crompton & Knowles m Works _ 
Curran & Barry Mi 28 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. . 25 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 28 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 29 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 29 
Draper Corporation 4 
Dronsfield Bros. 35 
DuPont de Nemours, EB. & Co. 
DuPont Rayen Co. _. _ 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Durene Association —...... 
= = 
Baton, Paul B. 26 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc... — 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. — 


Enka, American 


= 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co 
Fitch Dustdown Co., The 
Ford, The J. B. Co... 
Foster Machine Co. me 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Proeess Co. . 

Garland Mfg. Co. . 

Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff C ‘orp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Governor Clinton Hotel _.... 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The —..... ....- 
Graton & Knight Co. 


88 


Hart Products Corp, 
H & B American lachine 
Hermas Machine Co. _.._. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 


Jacobs, B. H. Mfg. Co., Inc... 
Jacobs Graphic ‘Arts Co. ee 24 
Johnson, C . 


Keever Starch Co. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. —- 
Logemann Bros. Co. 5 
McCord, H. M. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The .... 13 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Ol! Products Co. 
National Ringe Traveler Co. 
Neumann, R. & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Noone’'s, Joseph, Sons Co. 


= 
Onyx Ol] & Chemical Co..__. 


Sei 


— 
~3 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

Peach, D. W. FESS 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc... 

Philadeiphia Belting Co 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
= 

Rhoades, J. BE. & Sons 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. ... 

Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 

Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 

Roy, B. S. & Son ; 

Royle, John & Sons _. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schachner Lenther & Belting Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sipp-Bastwood Corp. _....... 
Sirrine, J. B. & Co. 
Sonoco Products __. 
Southern Ry. net 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works ad 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 

Stone, Chas. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery “Co... 


—U— 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co...... 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. . 16 
Union Storage & Warehouse Co... — 
Universal Winding Co. 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. .. 


WAK,, Inc. 25 
Washburn Printing Co. _. 23 
Wellington, Sears & Co. . = 
Whitin Machine Works 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring ‘Co. 85 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. eee 


Textile Exhibits 
Attract Wide Attention 


Two exhibits which attracted wide 
attention at the North Carolina State 
Fair, October 9th-14th, were prepar- 
ed by the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College. 

In the main exhibit hall a Draper 
terry towel loom equipped with a 
name dobby was used to weave wash 
cloths with the name “N. C. State” 
woven in the selvage. These cloths 
were hemmed on a Merrow sewing 
machine and distributed to visitors. 

The background of this booth con- 
sisted of many beautiful patterns de- 


signed and woven by Textile students 
and artistically displayed on a semi- 
circular frame. Products of students’ 
work in carding, spinning, knitting, 
dyeing and spray printing were also 
on exhibition. 

A unique feature of the Fair pa- 
rade was a Crompton & Knowles 
dobby loom mounted on a truck and 
driven by an International gasoline 
engine. As the parade moved through 
the principal streets of Raleigh this 
loom wove a dress pattern which was 
embellished with rayon filling. After 
the parade this float was placed in 
the machinery building where the In- 
ternational products were displayed, 
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Do You KNow 


that a strong odor is no yard 
stick as to a disinfectant’s 
value? When purchasing mate- 
rial of this nature your nose 
doesn’t know. 


It is safer to depend upon a 
company’s reputation for their 
integrity than to rely upon the 
odor of the product. 


For 29 years we have furnished 
a score of industries, including 
Textile Mills, Schools and Hos- 
pitals, with Coal Tar and Pine 
Oil disinfectants that meet gov- 
ernment standards, always. 


RENO 


Our Odorless Deodorant 


is also a germicide of unusual 
strength. It deodorizes and dis- 
infects thoroughly without re- 
placing the original odor with 
another. 


Write 


The 
Fitch Dustdown 
Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati, O.—Baltimore, Md. 
Established 1904 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: Fe wg T Johnston Bidg. 
Charitotte Phone 7797 
“iss Munsey Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


and kept in operation for the entire 
week. 


Cotton Buyers On Visit 


M. N. Twyman, manager of the 
cotton and textiles division of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
and Charles Thompson, manager of 
the cotton and waste division of the 
Martha Mills of Thomaston, Ga., will 
arrive in Charlotte on October 23rd 
on their annual cotton buying and 
inspection trip through the South. 


They will discuss the Goodrich 
Company ’s cotton requirements with 
various producers while here. A let- 
ter received here from Mr. Thompson 
quoted Mr. Twyman as delighted 
with the marked upturn in the rub- 
ber industry during the past six 
months. 
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Test Methods for Cotton Yarns 
(Continued from Page 7) 
TwIst 


(a) Single Twist—The single yarn twist shall be de- 
termined on any standard single yarn twist tester em- 
ploying the principle of first taking the twist out of a 


given length of yarn and then retwisting in the opposite | 


direction until the same amount of twist is put back, 
dividing the results by twice the distance between grips 
to get the twists per inch. The minimum distance be- 
tween jaws shall be 5 in., but a 10-in. distance is prefer- 
able. In making this test it is essential that checks tests 
be made before proceeding with regular tests in order to 
determine the proper tension to be placed on the yarn so 
as not to cause slippage of the fibers and other variations. 

(b) Ply Twist—The ply twist in yarns of two or 
more ply shall be determined on any standard twist 


counter with jaws set 10 in. apart. The strands shall be | 


clamped in jaws under a definite tension by attaching 
weights. 

The tension to be used shall be determined from the 
formula: 

156 (Constant) 

Tension, in 

Equivalent in singles size 

Example—The weight for 23/11 would be as follows: 

156 


——==76 g. 
2.09 
Note.—The constant of 156 represents a tension (basis yarn No 
1) which should be placed on yarn or cord to hold it sufficiently 
taut and still not remove any stretch. 


Cotton Consumption for September 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during September was 


reported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 499,486 | 


bales of lint and 76,451 bales of linters, compared with 


588,570 bales of lint and 83,271 of linters in August this | 


year, and 492,742 and 65,487 in September last year. 


Cotton on hand September 30th was reported held as | 


follows: 

In consuming establishments 1,160,457 bales of lint 
and 260,807 of linters, compared with 1,159,897 and 
289,305 on August 3lst this year, and 1,084,549 and 
278,872 on September 30th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses 7,374,556 bales of 
lint and 27,491 of linters, compared with 5,875,579 and 
25,106 on August 3lst this year, and 7,997,797 and 53.,- 
891 on September 30th last year. 

Imports for September totalled 7,493 bales, compared 
with 9,881 in August this year and 6,955 in September 
last year. 

September exports totalled 869,244 bales of lint and 
8,992 bales of linters, compared with 530,627 and 15,179 
in August this year, and 733,665 and 15,796 in September 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during September numbered 
26,002,148, compared with 25,884,704 in August this 
year, and 23,835,106 in September last year. 

Consumption during September in cotton-growing 
States totalled 401,373 bales, compared with 464,343 in 
August this year, and 409,011 in September last year. 

Cotton on hand in cotton-growing States September 
30th was held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 890,269 bales, compared 
with 853,377 bales on August 31st this year and 833,122 
bales on September 30th last year. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton-growing States during 
September numbered 17,724,830, compared with 17,719.- 


278 in August this year and 16,702,128 during September 
last year. 
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There is Nothing like 


REG. CALF OFP. 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN. N. J. 


Direct Factory Rep: PEARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING ©O., Greenville, &. ©. 


Textile 


For 


Keeps 


Get Your 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 


Man! 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FOR 


TEXTILE INTERESTS 


Mill and Plant APPRAISALS -SURVEYS—-AUDITS—COST and 
ACCOUNTING SET-UPS—Orderly 
rIES—-SITES—LOCATIONS—-USED 


MeOCord Service is imvaluable to 
Executive, Bankers, Administrators. 


Consultation invited through our offices 


H. M. McCORD 


100 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
161 Devenshire Commercial Trust Bldg 


CHARLOTTE, N. OC. 
W. G. PATTISON, Southern Representative. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


Chemicals 


Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


LIQUIDATIONS—-PROPER- 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SUUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM ESTIO Ex PoRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JoSHuUA L. BAILY & Co. 


- 10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


LOOM. PICKERS and 
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COTTON 


New York.—It was another very quiet week in the 
cotton goods markets. A number of mills have begun to 
curtail production until demand improves and it is 
thought likely that the practice will spread if buying is 
not soon resumed. Buyers apparently see nothing in the 
present situation to cause them to consider further large 
purchases at this time. Fortunately the lull in trading 
comes at a time when a large number of mills have good 
orders on hand and are in a strong position where the 
need of new business is concerned. 

Prices have held very well during the quiet trading. 
Sales from second hand have been rated as of only minor 
importance and have had little effect on prices quoted by 
the mills. The movement of finished goods has improved, 
and hope is expressed that wholesale and retail trade will 
continue large enough to increase a new demand in these 
channels. 

In gray goods, print cloths were generally quiet at un- 
changed prices. Sales of carded broadcloths were small, 
but prices held well. Many of the mills are well supplied 
with business for some weeks to come. In a number of 
instances mills have little or no yardage to offer for spot 
and nearby delivery. 

Fine goods markets continued dull, although there was 
moderately good interest in some fancies running into 
the lower price ranges, and good inquiry for quick deliv- 
eries of some rayon numbers. Standard constructions 
generally were held at unchanged prices both on cottons 
and rayons, and mills were keeping production down to 
actual orders so that stock accumulations were negligible. 
Occasional offerings of nearby shipments came into the 
market and some had been taken up at concessions, 
although buyers found it difficult to duplicate such pur- 
chases for anything other than odd lots. The amount of 
inquiry for either quick or later deliveries was so light, 
however, that no important business was being put 
through. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s Ha eye 2% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Dress ginghams 15% 
Standard prints 7% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s . BY 
Tickings, 8-ounce 20 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


rere 


re 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-There was little of interest in the 
yarn situation last week. Demand continued slow and 
prices showed a tendency to sag in the dull market. 
Yarn men here comment frequently on the fact that 
large yarn buying which usually comes to light in Sep- 
tember and October has been far under the normal vol- 
ume. They are hoping that deferred buying means that 
consumers will soon be in the market again although it is 
admitted that many of them are wel lsupplied at this 
time and have fair sized deliveries due them in the next 
several weeks. A good many spinners are slowing down 


production as orders become scarcer and old contracts are 
filled. 


Competition for business is keen and in a number of 
instances where buyers sought supplies, larger quantities 
of yarns were offered at lower prices than have been pre- 
vailing for some weeks past. Eastern mills of carded and 
combed yarns for the markets are stated to have begun 
adjusting quotations downward, to come nearer into nor- 
mal relationship with prices quoted in the South for 
similar yarns. Yarn buyers say they notice that in every 
direction there is pressure by jobbers and retailers for 
concessions in manufacturers’ prices, and cutters of cotton 
apparel for women report that they have been unable to 
pass along any part of the surcharges they have paid 
thus far. 

Carded cotton sale yarns are being offered in limited 
amounts at the lowest prices noted in three months, or 
since shortly before the processing tax went into effect on 
cotton. 


Poor business is blamed by the local distributors and 
it is indicated that part of the low priced offerings are 
coming directly from spinners who produced the yarn in 
anticipation of customers’ shipping instructions and when 
the latter were held up, these sources decided to offer the 
yarn immediately for quick sale at lower prices. 


Southern Single Warps l6s . 
32. 6-32% #$£$+%jWs 
22s 
33-33% 4s ai -.. 
26s 40 -40% 
4s “. Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
26s 40% in Skeins 
308 8s, 3-4 ply, tinged... 320 

Southern Single Skeins 8s, 3-4 ply, tinged 
10s _. 31%-32 and waste -29 
i2e . 32% -32% 108 and 12s, 3 and 4- 
l4e . 33 -33% ply hard white yarn 
168 33% -.. tubes and skeins...32 -33 
20s 85 -35% jj =Southern Two-Ply Mercerizing 
37% -.. Twist Combed Peeler 
20s . 46 -47 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins and 26s 48 ~-49 

Tubes 30s . 50 -32 
s1%- 10s . 57 
- 10s. 62 -64 
i4s _.. 60s . 70 -75 
(6s 35% - 70s -86 
10s 34%-35 80s 93 
6s 38 -39 Single Combed Peeler Yarn on 
40s 40%-41 Cones 
10s 51 -. 18s 44 
2 -63 24s 46 -48 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 30s 49 -50 
8s 88s -65 
10s . 10s . 56 -57 
33. 50s 61 -63 
14s 33. -33% 68 
16s -35 70s 7S 
208 -36 91 -94 
37 -37% Two-Ply Mercerized in Cone: 
0s . 41 42 40s 70 
Carded Frame Spun Cones 
12s -32 100s __.. 
- 1308 2.16- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear. Preserves the 
SPINNING RING The ereatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Ree. U. & P. O. 


FITS PAPER 
Sond Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Tel. 479 P. O. Box 12 


All Grades 
COTTON WASTE RAYON 
Inquiries solicited 
Commission Agents for Carolina Mills 


D. W. PEACH & COMPANY 
224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing In Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies im one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
paris or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


We realize that operating 


Akron Belting Co., 
. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: 


Moore, Me mphis, Tenn. Offices and he ty aga 242 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
. New York City. 
and Warehouse: 301 HB. 7th St., 
‘.,, Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


. 271 Church St., 


. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; § 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. 

, Chattanooga Belting & 
Johnson City, Summers 
W. J. Savage Co.: N 
lotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, ~— Sou. 
D. C. Newnan, Lu. B 
Constnthe. Charlotte Office: 
Jefferson Std. Bidge., 


American Enka 
New York City. Sou. 
©. 


Arnold, Hoffman inc. 
R. 


lll Mills Ave., 
WFC 135 5. Spring St., 


reenville, C. 


J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. 

Covington, 715 Provident Bldg., Chatta- 
inc., Charlotte, 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, 
>.; 216 Ave., 
Textile Supply 


Ashworth Bros., 
N. Buffum S8t.., 


drews, 1615 Bryan 
ortgage Guarantee 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. ; ~~ 

W. McBee Ave., 

c.. J. H. Spencer, Maer. 
Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 

Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


The Belger Co. 


omery 408 23rd St. 


218 Johnston 


outh Carolina, William 
Box 785, Charlotte, N. C. 


meer Co., 17 Battery Place, 


Textile Devices, HEimira, 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 

28 Milis, Pelham. 

Textile Devices Co., 
Bladenboro. N. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 

George F.. Bahan, 


; care Bladenboro Cot- 
Spartanburg, 8. 
B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Mass. Sou. Rep.: 


Esterline- An ae Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ala.—Walter V. 


Ralph Gossett, Fia., 
Volunteer 


Bidg., Greenville, 


'N. C.: Russell A. Singleton, 
‘ x.; S. Frank Jones, 2300 West- 
field Rd., Charlotte, 


Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Pa. Sou. 


Firth. 161 Devonshire S8t., 
Johnston Bldg., 
Hill Zahn, Mer. 
Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson S8t., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: K 
Box 432, West Point, ; 
. Box 701, Charlotte, 

Max Browning. 
Carolina Steel 4& iron Co.. Greensboro, 
& 


urt Bidg., Atianta, Ge. 
Shearon, Dist. Mner. Sou 
M. Colonial 

Webb, 405 S. Walker 


Dist. Office: 


Greenville, Ss. C. 
Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
BE. Honeycutt, Mer. 


230 Fifth Ave., 
Office 


f o. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Duckworth, ‘ana Offices and Warehouses: 


Alston, Char- 
Tex.. L. T. Dist. M 
Ww w. 


Oklahoma City, Okia., 
. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: 


. New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 B. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; 


Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- 
Clinton Sales Co., 
Cc. Byrd Miller, 
Luther Knowles, Sr., 
Lotte, ‘Charlotte, N. 


tanooga, Tenn., 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. 


Ky., BE. B. Myrick, 
O. McFariane, Mer.; Nashville, 
. Barksdale, M 


. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
Mer. ; Memphis, 


Luther Knowles, 


tocks carried at convenient 


Corn Products Refinin 
Place, New York City. 
‘Sou. Service 
ay ' Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., 
Mer.: Houston, Tex., 


Stocks carried at convenient i 

& Knowles Loom Works, 

Worcester, — Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar 


Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
.. John BE. Humphries, Bo 
848. Greenville, 8. C.; aaa 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 

Dillard tect < 


Embree, Lynch- ‘ 
; Boyd Arthur, 718-715 Linden Ave., 
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Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: B. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Ste.. Knoxville, 
Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway. 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 ‘ 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
198 Marietta St.. Atianta, Ga. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Samue! 
Lehrer, Box 266, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
W. G. Shull, Box 928, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oo. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St.. Dallas, Tex 

H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office: 815 The Citigens 
and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agent. Rocking- 
ham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


4oughton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 6656. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St.. St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.: J. M. Keith, P. ©. Box 663 
Greensboro. N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, 5 
Rhodes Haverty Bidge., Atlanta, Ga.;: D. O. 
Wylie, 514 First ational Bank 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Melchoir. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: BE. M. Terryber 
Embassy 1613 Harvard St., Wash. 
ington, Guy L. Melchotr, Jr.. At- 
lanta 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 619 Johnston Bild 
N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Gr 
ra. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep.: . Irving Bullard, treasurer. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.: 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 5. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, -N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. 3 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Mont- 


gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. Gar: 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.:; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 
Ss. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth Place, 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2037 
Morris Ave.., Birmingham. Ala. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, inc., 100 
©. 42nd St... New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., 

E. Barnwell, 


Logemann Bros. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: Fred P. ©. Box 
few Atlanta, Ga., and A. L. Taylor, Ox- 
or 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North. 
Inc., P. O. Box 844, Atlanta. Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.;: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.: Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co, 
Georgia—Atilanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Loulsville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.;: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Reltine Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenolr, 
Bernhardt-Seaglie Co.; Wilmington, Wil- 
mington Iron Works; Winston-Salem, 
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“OD “ADH Ajddns 


APH UBATTING ‘Uossepuy 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. Wwi- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 Ww. iret St., 
Chariotte, N .©.; John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W First St.. Char- 


ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8S. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: BE. H. Olney, 101 


Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. ; B. C. Nabers, 261» 
z7th Piace South, Hirmingham, Ala. 


Mauney Steel Co., 237 Chestnut 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.; Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, E. Blakely, Charlotte 
Office; James I. White, American Saves. 
Bk. Bide., Atianta, Ga.; A. Rodgers, 
$10 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.: EB. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 


National Ol! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 
310 Sixth St... N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. l. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 131 W. First St... Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, S. C. Sou. L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
c.: H. Lanter, Shawmut, Ala. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Ware- 


Neumann & Co., R., 
Direct Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 5S. C. 


N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 282 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. 
C.. New Orleans, La... Atianta, Ga., Green- 
ville. S 5 

Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 

J. Sou. Rep.: Badwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. 

Perkins & Son, inc., B. F., ‘Holyoke. 
Mass. 

~ Beiting Co., 
N, J. Payne, Mer. 


& Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Paa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps 


High Point. 


Ben F. Houston. Charlotte, N. C.; red 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St., 


Greensboro, N. 
Charlotte. N. 


Shops, 147 Milk St. 
Office and Repair De ot: 
Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville, S. C. 
748 Rice St., N. W.., 


H. J. Gregory, 


Saco-Lowell 
ton, Mass. Sou 
Charlotte, N. © 
Agent: Branch Sou 
John L. Graves, Mer.; 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 
Atianta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Sou. Rep.: 
lotte, N. C. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
Cc. 


N. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 


Staniey Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace BB. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C.; H. EB. Littlejohn, Mgr. ‘Sou. Reps. : 
W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 


Office. 

Stein, Halli & Co., tInc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 

gr. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., 
EE. A. Terrell, Pres. and 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., G. Mayer, 
gr. 


Charlotte, N. C., 
Mer. 
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U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.): Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps. : Jordan, Sales 
Mer.. Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
lL. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Traveler Co., 159 Aborn BSt., 
Providence l. Sou. Reps.: William Ww. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 


Veeder-Root Co., inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Providence, 
R. lL. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bide., Gastonia, N. 


C., A. B. Carter, Megr.; 520 Angier Ave.., 


Traveler Co., 


N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: ‘Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 


Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine 
Mass. Sou. Offices: 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Dalton, M 


Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitin Bidg., Char- 
Porcher and R. I. 
s.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atianta, 
eps.: M. P. Thomas Charlotte 
Wingo and M. 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 East Fifth St., Charlotte, N. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Bentley, 


Sou. 


Equal Rail Rates Urged 


As the new iostuntrial codes tend to 
equalize wages and production costs 
in all sections of the country, the im- 
portance of harmonizing or. properly 
relating the costs of distribution from 
the various origin districts to the 
large consuming markets is empha- 
sized, says Carl R. Cunningham, traf- 
fic manager for the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, North 
Carolina Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., The Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina. 

The Southern manufacturers are 
not only at a disadvantage because of 
greater distances and longer time re- 
quired for their shipments to reach 
the large consuming centers in the 
Northern part of the county, but the 
rate-making politics of at least some 
of the railroads which control the 
measure of the rates to the Northern 
markets have further handicapped 
the competitive distribution of prod- 
ucts from the South on a rate level 
properly related to that in effect from 
other origin sections. 


THe HANDICAPS 


Exactly equal rates per mile would 
leave the Southern manufacturers the 
disadvantage of greater distance and 
time in transit, but the policy of 
charging relatively higher rates for 
equal distances from Southern pro- 
duction points increases the disparity 
and higher distribution costs of the 
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Southern manufacturers. Such rela- 
tively higher rates retard the move- 
ment of traffic and the consequently 
smaller volume of traffic is usually 
cited by the railroads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a rea- 
son for continuing differentially high- 
er rates, the effect being to create a 
vicious circle and say to the South: 
“The Northern section of the coun- 
try, having been settled first, has 
more people who need commodities, 
and therefore there is greater traffic 
density, and you must pay a higher 
freight rates because of the lesser 
traffic density in your section.”’ 

If Southern manufacturers, under 
the new codes, are not permitted any 
advantage in production costs by 
which they may be in position to ab- 
sorb the freight rate differentials, the 
effect will be to further diminish the 
traffic from the South, contrary to 
the commendable purpose of the Ad- 
ministration to decentralize industry 
and promote the welfare and devel- 
opment of the country as a whole. 
The Southern manufacturers should 
not be faced with the necessity of 
cutting their production cost in order 
to compete with other sections in dis- 
tributing their manufactured prod- 
ucts at a higher rate of transportation 
to the large consuming markets, since 
this is detrimental to the economic 
welfare of the South, tends to mini- 
mize the spending power of the em- 
ployees and the general circulation of 
money in the Southern States. 


SHOULD Be REMOVED 


The disparity in freight rate levels 
should be removed so that the South- 
ern section of the country may be 
built up by the location of industries 
on the railroads of these States with 
the assurance that there wil be no 
penalty against the distribution of 
their manufactured product in com- 
petition with manufacturers in the 
Northeastern States, other than such 
differences as may be justified by a 
difference in distance. This removal 
of freight rate discrimination should 
contribute to the revenues of the 
Southern rail carriers an enormous 
volume of traffic by the development 
of these sections of country and the 
decentralizing of industry now con- 
centrated largely in the North. 


Cotton Ginnings 
Lower in Grade 


Washington.—Cotton ginned last 
week continued to be lower in grade 
than that of the previous week, on 
the average, for the United States, 
but there was no significant change in 
the average staple length, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
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VISTEING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


SILURIA, ALA. 
Buck Creek CoTTon MILLS. 


We found this village putting on many improvements. 
Paved sidewalks and streets, newly painted houses, and 
everything neat and clean as could be. What a difference 
in appearances—and what an education in civic pride! 

[In years gone by, few mill officials thought of appear- 
ances. Making profits was first consideration—and nat- 
urally, employees cared little for their homes or how 
things looked around them. 

It is of never failing interest to note the progress of the 
textile industry and of the employees themselves. 

J. T. Phillips has been wonderfully successtul as treas- 
urer and manager of Buck Creek Cotton Mills, and has 
gathered about him a very fine and efficient set of co- 


Buck Creek Cotton Mill Ball Team 


workers—all working together in beautiful harmony. His 
charming wife is a community and church leader—loved 
by all who know her, and altogether, Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lips are about as charming a couple as can be found. We 
are proud of them both and always enjoy visiting them. 

The Community House is well patronized now that 
working hours are shorter. This is a wonderful age for 
mill employees. They have time now to study for self- 
improvement—also time for play. NRA has made this 
possible for every mill worker. It is beyond anything 
ever promised by labor unions, and there are no dues to 
pay. Co-operation and loyalty is all that is asked—all 
that is needed. 

The ball team has made a wonderful record this year. 
They have played 89 games, won 82, lost 6, tied 1. They 
have just won Alabama State Amateur Championship, 
played off at Rickwood Park, Birmingham, sponsored by 
Bill Pierce, Baron scout. 


Note the buck’s head on their uniforms. We were told 


that they had all the swiftness of bucks, and could jump 
up to any of them! 
Buck Creek Cotron Miri Key Men 

J. T. Phillips is treasurer and manager; H. M. }ohn- 
son, secretary (a young man, and just recently married) ; 
Albert Johnson, superintendent; G. A. Johnson, J. W. 
Tilley, W. A. Nelson, C. B. Armstrong, M. C. Maxwell, 
A. C. Robinson, M. J. Caton, R. H. Threatt, overseers on 
the two 8-hour shifts; W. A. Duke, master mechanic. 

E. K. Edwards, W. C. Tucker, Floyd Attaway, Geo. 
Clopton, Paul Epley, E. H. Tubbs, Tom Lowery, Bruce 
Laster, J. S. Raby, O. J. Broome and Fern Ward are 
other progressives—section men, etc.—all of whom are 
getting the Textile Bulletin and keeping up with textile 
news each week. 


CORDOVA. ALA. 


This mill is now making 80-square drills and flannel, 
instead of the famous “Indian Head” cloth. Everything 
was going nicely in full co-operation with NRA, and peo- 
ple seemed greatly pleased with the New Deal. 

Everything looked nice and neat. Quite a lot of houses 
repainted. Mill floors and stairways remarkably clean. 
Work running good. 

B. T. Nutall, overseer carding and spinning, had al- 
ready renewed his subscription—so afraid he’d miss a 
copy of the Bulletin. H. T. Pickering is second hand in 
spinning; R. P. Gilreath and $. G. Davidson, section men 
in spinning; Neal Stone, overhauler. 

W. T. Dupree is overseer weaving; A. Abel, R. L. 
Griffin and H. W. Frank, E. O. Howell and N. V. Lang- 
ley, loom fixers, and all of them read our paper. 

Ed Cochran, overhauler; E. V. Rainwater and Joe 
Sularin, section man in spinning, had already sent in their 
subscriptions. 

Others whom we hope to line up are J. P. Parker, sec- 
ond hand spinning first shift; J. H. Laid and G. C. Bru- 
ner, second hands in carding. 

]. D. Whatley is master mechanic. 

A Live Batt TEAM 


indian Head Mill has a ball team that is making his- 
tory, with R. E. Loveless, manager. They have played 
38 games, winning 33. It is a first year team, but en- 
tered the League and won a beautiful trophy which is 
on display in the office. They also won Walker County 
Championship. 

We would have been glad to have a picture of this 
fine team—-also one of the overseers and other key men 
of the mill. 

Visirors TO WorLp’s Fair 

Mr. Pickard, agent, J. D. Whatley, master mechanic, 
W. T. Dupree, overseer weaving, and family, and Miss 
Mary Gilchrist, who has been office lady for 12 years, 
have all been to Chicago to the World’s Fair. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


PARENT PLANT or THE AVONDALE MILLS—-SPECIAL 
ATTENTION GIVEN TO KINDERGARTEN AND 
SCHOOLS. 

From the cradle to the grave, the people of Avondale 
Mills are truly blessed. No mill company pays more 
attention to “kiddies” or to school children. Many a 
bright mill girl or boy has been helped through high 
school and college through the generosity of Mr. Donald 
Comer, president of the Avondale Mills. 


Some of these are today well paid employees in the 
various Avondale Mills—some holding positions of honor 
and trust. 


Mr. Donald Comer was a prime factor in getting the 
NRA (National Recovery Act) across and at work, and 
textile workers everywhere “rise up and call him blessed.” 
They don’t need to join a union and pay out dues. 
“Uncle Sam” asks only for hearty co-operation—in 8 
hours honest work. Then he gives 8 hours for play and 8 
hours for sleep—and no wonder people are so happy: 
They are making better wages in 8 hours than we older 
people used to make in 12. Happy? Thankful? Of 
course! Who wouldn't be? 


KINDERGARTEN 


Anyone can get inspiration from visiting the kinder- 
garten and listening to the children sing. Miss Malone, 


Birthday Honorees 


head of Welfare work, has splendid assistants. It is plain 
to see that the kiddies love their teachers. 

We are delighted to show these kindergarten pictures. 
Little Alvis Nash, age 4, and Mildred Ballenger, 5, sang 
beautifully, and Mildred also played the piano for us. 

All the little darlings were neat and clean, showing 
that the mothers took pride in them and in their appear- 
ance. 


The Avondale Miil at Birmingham has been for many 
years one of the city’s best assets, helping wonderfully 
toward the success of business interests. 

Mill people are honest, debt-paying people; they gen- 
erally have most anything they want in reason. The 
majority are deeply religious, too, and pay liberally to 
their churches. 

When a worthy young couple gets married, Avondale 
Mills often helps them to set up housekeeping and saves 
them from paying big time prices for furniture. 

Even the colored people are not overlooked. Some who 
have been with the mills for many years have been 
helped to buy homes. No worthy loyal employee of 
Avondale Mills has ever asked in vain for a favor. In 
fact, the Comers are always on the watch to see who 
they can help to better things. 


a 
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The writer has often wished that the good Lord would 
let the Comers live to the age of Methusalah. 


Carl Mangum, superintendent of the Birmingham 
plant, is a brother of Z. H. Mangum, general superintend- 
ent of all the Avondale Mills. Both have been with the 
company for over 20 years. We are always invited to 
the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Mangum when 
we evisit Birmingham. 


The Kiddy Band 


OVERSEERS AND Kry MEN 


We have never before had so many subscribers at this 
mill and we especially thank all who co-operated with us 
so splendidly. If anyone fails to get his paper, we hope 
he will let us know at once, so that any mistake may be 
rectified, 

]. D. Moon, overseer of weaving, is a hustler; C. L. 
Stephens and S$. M. Cole, live-wire second hands: W. S: 
Walker, E. S. Knight, Claude Gray, O. J. Walker, G. T. 
Cloud, J. L. Walker, progressive loom fixers; James Pyle, 
overseer slashing; Grady Sewell, Burns Montgomery and 
G. T. Williams, slasher men: R. H. Whitley, tvying-in 
man, 

Overseer J. D. Moon even helped us up to midnight 
and we added to our list D. M. Brown, night weaver: 
Lonnie Gunter, second hand, and H. M. Hicks, J. E. 
Majors, L. E. Kennedy, Gilbert Fulmer and Lloyd Jor- 
dan, loom fixers. This made 11 loom fixers who are tak- 
ing the Bulletin and keeping up with mill news. It is a 
bit unusual to find so many progressive loom fixers. 

On the day line, W. E. Cochran, overseer carding: Will 
Kelly, card grinder; L. H. Green, spare man, and |. H. 
Ranay, section man, joined our big happy family of read- 
ers. I. A. Cochran, night overseer carding; Richard 
Maynard, picker man, Roy Bozeman, tying-in, and W. 
(. Hatfield are also among the progressives. 

In spinning, Arthur Pyle is day overseer, and he, too, 
is a live wire with a fine group of helpers: H. O. Butts. 
second hand; Elmo Maddox, Lester Pyle and J. A. Mc- 
Neel are fine section men; R. L. Pegg, star doffer: Leroy 
Cloud, handy man; O. B. Robbins, oiler and bander. 
Two young ladies, Misses Rosa Lee Bennett and Prudie 
Holland, like to keep up with textile news, so they are 
reading the Bulletin. Night line spinning added J. E. 
Morris, overseer; Comer Smith, second hand: W. R. 
Nash and J. P. Erwin, section men, to our list of readers. 

R. C. Gilmore, overseer the cloth room; D. N. Smith, 
master mechanic; L. R. Walker, shop man, on day line: 
C. C. Anderson, shop foreman, and C. E. Maddox, shop 
man at night. 


Every one mentioned in this write-up reads the only 
weekly textile journal published in the South. We have 
never found a finer bunch of workers, and we hope to live 
long enough to get better acquainted with them. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Mngine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 
One Morrill Slasher Comb, 346 dents on 
39” contracted 52” expanded, with 64” 
Comb Cose, No. 23 Wire, No. 19 dent, 
complete with single dent Slasher 
Comb for above Bought new from 
Draper, price $100.00. Used only one 


week. Will sell both for $60.00 f.o-b. 
Canton. 
Canton Cotton Mills 
Canton, Ga. 
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China Cotton Crop Estimate 


The China Cotton Statistical As- 
sociation now estimates the crop 
there at 2,744,000 bales of 478 
pounds net, an 8 per cent cut from 
their August Ist figure, according to 
a Government report from Shanghai. 


Use of Tax-Free 
Cotton Waste 


A problem of increasing serious- 
ness to the cotton textile industries 
which is a direct result of the proc- 
essing tax levied on domestic mills to 
pay for the season’s cotton acreage 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
_ which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
_ experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


— 
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reduction is seen in some quarters of 
the trade in the increasing demand 
for cotton waste and consequent re- 
striction of exports of this material 
and its products. So serious has the 
situation become that in some quar- 
ters of the trade it is said that it is 
now becoming profitable to import 
waste, a condition which tends to cut 
into demand for new and processing 
taxed cotton. 

According to complaints in a num- 
ber of quarters, it is held that the 
condition is most serious, since prob- 
ably 20 per cent of all cotton in 
pounds going through the mills be- 
comes waste. Carded yarn mills are 
said to have a waste item of 18 per 
cent, and combed yarn mills up to 35 
per cent. This is not a total loss, 
since mills recover part of it by using 
the waste in other departments or 
selling it, but it is customary in fig- 
uring costs on such goods as print 
cloths to place it at 15 per cent of 
cotton cost. Since about 6,000,000 
bales of cotton are used in domestic 
mills annually, about 1,200,000 bales 
of waste would thus be produced. 

Mills pay a processing tax of 4.2c 
per pound on cotton as it arrives at 
the mill, which includes the waste. 
Comber waste, card strips and the 
like are often sold to other manufac- 
turers who make a lower grade prod- 
uct than the original buyer. If the 
buyer of waste can get a bargain in 
it, he is said almost to be in the posi- 
tion of a manufacturer exempt from 
a great part of the processing tax and 
to possess a marked advantage over 
competitors. Some mills are said to 
have found it to their advantage to 
install special machinery for process- 
ing waste for this reason. So great 
has become the demand that one 
statement in the trade says waste 
from cotton which was bought at 50 
on may sometimes bring as high as 
25 off. 

The important point for cotton 
consumption lies in the export field. 
While statistics show about 90,000 
bales of waste exported annually in 
recent years, actual exports including 
manufactured products have been 
much larger and may amount to 
300,000 or 400,000 bales, according 
to some reports. Demand for waste 
has, however, lifted prices so far that 
waste has gone above the export 
price and the amount formerly ship- 
ped out is said to be remaining to 
disturb the cotton market. Waste is 
said to be possible to import now, 
and is reported as carrying no tariff 
or processing tax. Mills in England 
which formerly bought American 
waste are said to be reverting to In- 
dian cotton due to its scarcity.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
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CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applica- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature on any of these widely 
known Bailey products. 


Boiler Meters 
Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Control 
Feed Water Control 
Fluid Meters 


BAILEY METER CO. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Company 
Millbury Mass. 


The Blue Eagle asks: 
“How's your 


QUALITY?” 


Today’ s new standards place a high premium on Quality. 
Here's a ring that enables your twisters to produce high 
quality at high speeds. 


you to reply: 


“Top-notch!” 


The DIAMOND FINISH 
Automatic Oil - lubricated 
ring permits the highest 
possible twisting speeds be- 
cause it delivers a lubricant of proper viscosity to EVERY 
point of the circumference. It is the ONLY 100% lubri- 
cated ring, and its continuous-wick control of lubricant 
assures utmost cleanliness. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 
GUARANTEE " QUALITY 
THE ONLY DUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE 

4 We 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ASTIC 


CAROLINA 
STEEL & IRON CO. 
GREENSBORO. N.C. 


CASTICO Roving Box 


Well Ribbed 
Strength, Smoothness, 
Service. 


CASTICO Doffing Box 
Typical CASTICO construction al- 
ways embodies rounded corners 
and rigid construction. 


Carolina Steel & Iron Company 
Drawer F 
GREENSBORO, N. C. CASTICO Platform Truck 


Rugged, Splinterless. 


A Good thing 


to 


Remember 


CONSIDER these 
STARCHES 


DEXTRINS and GUMS 


Thin Boiling Starches 


Eagle One Star Foxhead 
Eagle Two Star Eagle Three Star 
Eagle Four Star 
That Thirty-Two years of Ex- Thick Boiling Starches Dextrins 
perience enables us to render Special Famous N.| Canary British Gum 


SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated 
in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


STARCHES, dextrins and gums are 
manufactured by carefully controlled and 
standardized methods. Purity and uniformity are 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are attested 
by the constantly increasing number of users 
who are getting satisfactory results. 


These are selected products available for the 


purposes and conditions of exacting textile, manu- 
facturers. 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
P. S. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to furnish addi- 
tional information regarding the types and uses of 
these and other products as applied to the special 
needs of the Textile Industry. Write te 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Berl etree eee eae 
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